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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE GRATEFUL HEART AND THE HEART OF JESUS 
BY THE FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. “Thanks be to God,” “God be praised,” “Praised be Jesus 
Christ,” these are all words dear to Catholic hearts and familiar to 
Catholic lips. They are expressions of gratitude. They put into 
words what every creature of God should feel when he sees the im- 
mensity of the debt he owes to his Maker, and his utter helplessness 
to repay Him except in grateful love. The Church in the Mass, her 
most solemn and religious service, is loud in her thanks. The three 
ministers of the High Mass begin the mysteries in the hushed 
prayers at the foot of the altar; they move slowly and silently to 
the right for another brief prayer, and then with the same solemn 
movement they pass back to the center. Expectations are aroused ; 
worshipers await in awe, and the first song of the celebrant echoes 
through the church in the angelic Gloria. In the exultant series of 
worshiping acts which the celebrant chants, at the very end comes 
the triumphant cry: “We give thee thanks for thy great glory.” 
Again before the Mass relapses into the silence of the canon, in 
rivalry with the answering choir, the celebrant chants the thanks- 
giving of the Church and proclaims aloud that it is deserving and 
just, it is meet and wholesome to give God thanks. 

But thanksgiving is not merely prominent in the Mass with music 
and chant at solemn moments; it is also the earliest and most com- 
mon name applied to the sacred mysteries. They were called the 
Eucharist, the thanksgiving. Jesus at the first Mass took bread and 
“gave thanks” and in like manner took the chalice and “gave thanks” 
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before the bread and wine were changed into His Body and Blood, 
The Mass is the sacrifice offered by grateful hearts. 

St. Paul is full of gratitude. Most of his letters begin with the 
giving of thanks: “I give thanks to my God through Jesus Christ 
for you all.” “Thanks be to God” rings out again and again through 
his letters. His grateful heart struggles to find full expression of 
itself. No thing, no time, no person must be omitted from the wide 
circle of St. Paul’s gratitude. “In all things give thanks; for this 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you all.” “We also 
give thanks to God without ceasing.” ‘All whatsoever you do in 
word or work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving 
thanks.” “I desire, therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions and thanksgivings be made for all men.” St. Paul’s 
gratitude is as charming as it is universal. It was left for him to 
give us perhaps the most beautiful description of gratitude ever 
penned: a song of the heart. “Be ye filled with the Holy Spirit, 
speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles, 
singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord, giving thanks 
always for all things.” No wonder the cry, “Thank God,” rises so 
quickly, so often from Catholic hearts to Catholic lips. St. Paul 
tuned our hearts to the music of gratitude, filled our ears with the 
echoes of gratitude, and the sweetness of that echoing sound has not 
yet died away and never should. 

People forget; they do not think, and so they are not grateful. 
For years the mother lavishes her heart’s love on her child, guard- 
ing it from harm, cherishing it with increasing love; and what is 
the recognition which the mother receives? She feels content; she 
feels richly rewarded if her child does but know her and greet her 
with a smile. Most of the mother’s favors and sacrifices are unre- 
warded, not because the child did not think, but because it could 
not think. For years it takes freely, eagerly, all that the mother 
gives and gives not back in return even one look of gratitude. The 
ungrateful child receives and richly deserves the scorn of all men, 
and yet that child, if most grateful, can never be grateful enough, 
because it does not know and cannot know all the favors its parents 
have bestowed on it. 

Pupils are proverbially ungrateful, at least, while they are pupils. 
They do not mark or notice the toil of their teachers. They are un- 
able to appreciate the drudgery of class-work. Instead of gratitude 
for the patience and self-sacrifice which go into the making of their 
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minds, they have rather resentment against their teachers for the 
pain they feel in being forced to give up their ignorance. Years 
after, when life has shown them the value of their school lessons, 
then they think, then they remember, and, feeling in their own lives 
the pangs of ingratitude from their own charges, they bring their 
long-delayed gratitude to the graves of their teachers. 

Pride, as well as forgetfulness, is an enemy to gratitude. Grati- 
tude is the recognition of a debt; it is bringing the heart to admit 
that it owes much to another. In grateful hearts such a recognition 
is cheerful and spontaneous. In proud hearts there is reluctance 
to admit any dependence upon another. We think we did most of 
our bringing up when we were children; that we did most of our 
own educating when we were students. So pride argues in its self- 
sufficiency. The favors of others are something due to our great- 
ness. In fact, the favor is theirs, not ours. Do not thousands clamor 
to be introduced at court for the privilege of paying their respects 
to royalty? We, proud hearts, extend to the world the esteemed 
favor of kneeling before us and offering us the fruits of their indus- 
try, their sweetest flowers. The melody of gratitude is rarely heard 
in the proud heart. It was a satirist who stated that a race had been 
discovered so savage that they knew no words for gratitude, and in 
their language instead of “Thank you,” they said, “Do it again.” 

Many of the children of God, many of the pupils schooled by His 
Son, because of their inadvertence, their ignorance, their forgetful- 
ness, or their pride, are not “singing and making melody in their 
hearts to the Lord, giving thanks always for all things.” 

II. The Heart of Jesus is the best model of a grateful heart and is 
the most deserving object of worship for grateful hearts. If the 
hearts of mankind are ungrateful, because they do not know what is 
done for them, or do not remember, or are too proud to acknowl- 
edge anything has been done for them, those hearts are utterly unlike 
the Heart of Christ. Christ, our Lord, knew and remembered and 
humbly acknowledged the infinite favors which God had bestowed 
upon His Heart. The Incarnation is the most stupendous act of 
condescension, the most marvelous favor which could be granted to 
the world. It was God himself, stooping from the infinite heights 
of His divinity down to the uttermost depths of our humanity. Great 
as was the favor of the Incarnation to us, it was greater to the 
human nature of Christ. That nature was lifted to a sublime height. 
It could not be more highly favored than it was. Mary was honored 
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by the angels, was called full of grace, was the object of favor 
from the blessed Trinity; but close as Mary was to the Incarnation, 
she was infinitely distant from it when compared with the humanity 
of Christ. If Mary, then, was highly favored—and no creature was 
more highly favored—how great must be the favor bestowed upon 
the humanity of Christ, upon the Heart of Christ. The mother js 
not the person of her child; she has not united to her the nature of 
her child; but God is the person of Christ’s human nature and is 
united to it so closely as to make one being out of that wonderful 
union. From the Incarnation sprang a host of other favors and 
blessings upon the human nature of Christ and so upon His Heart, 
a most prominent and an essential part of His nature. 

How grateful, then, is the Heart of Christ! Gratitude is the echo 
of a favor; it is the vibrating of the heart strings in harmony with 
kindness shown. When the chords of two musical instruments are 
strung to the same pitch, if one is struck, the other, even though 
distant, will take up the sound and give off the same note. Where 
could the melody of gratitude make truer or better music than in 
the Heart of Christ, sensitive to the slightest favors because so 
keenly conscious of them, thrilling in response to the least kind- 
nesses because so fair in appreciating them, breaking into the 
sweetest harmony because so humble and ready to recognize God’s 
goodness? If we understood and remembered perfectly and ac- 
knowledged perfectly all that was done for us, we should be per- 
fectly grateful. The Heart of Christ, then, had the most perfect 
gratitude of any created heart because to infinite favors it made a 
perfect response ; to God whose Heart it was, it offered most perfect 
gratitude in word and act and thought and in the fullest outpour- 
ing of thankful love. 

We know how grateful Christ’s Heart was. In the most solemn 
moments of His life the thanks of Christ welled from His grateful 
Heart. Standing on the mountain in the presence of the five 
thousand men besides the vast number of women and children, 
Christ gave thanks. Standing before the tomb of Lazarus, when 
about to perform the great miracle of raising from the dead, He 
again gave thanks, and in that final marvel of the blessed Sacra- 
ment, once again He gave thanks. It was then He instituted the 
Eucharist, the Sacrament and service of thanksgiving; and when 
our hard hearts find themselves unable by dint of repeated efforts 
to cast off even a spark of gratitude at Mass and Communion, we 
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may look back with some consolation to the Heart of Christ whose 
tenderness and thoughtfulness and humility elicited that first, great 
act of thanksgiving for the gift of the altar. 

The Heart of Christ was gratitude itself and the Heart of Christ 
is the best source whence to draw grateful feelings for our ungrate- 
ful hearts. It is the love in a gift which makes it a favor. The kiss 
of Judas is like a smile on the face of death, covering corruption 
with the appearance of life. Could our eyes look into the hearts of 
our benefactors, we should know how great ought to be the measure 
of our gratitude. We might not respond because our hearts were 
cold and callous, but we should know what heartiness and sincerity 
should ring out in our “Thank you.” Now, in the Heart of Christ, 
we have the evidence of the love with which He came to us, we 
have the measure to which our hearts should try to reach. The 
Incarnation came as a favor to us and the love behind that favor 
is the Heart of Jesus. There is the “grace of God, our Saviour”; 
there is “the goodness and kindness of God, our Saviour,” which, 
in the words of St. Paul, “hath appeared to all men.” In devotion 
to the Sacred Heart we look upon the Incarnation as the manifesta- 
tion of love in its most winning form, and as the Passion was the 
completion and fruit of the Incarnation, it, too, has left its impress 
and seal upon that bleeding Heart. 

No doubt, Christ accepted and endured His Passion from count- 
less virtuous motives. It was an act of obedience, of mercy, of forti- 
tude, of justice, of patience, of meekness, of humility, of every 
virtue which found a home in the soul of our Lord; and it would be 
hard to say in that wonderful and attractive rivalry which virtue 
towered supreme. St. Paul singled out on several occasions the 
virtue of charity. ‘He loved me and delivered Himself up for me.” 
Surely, we may look then on the Passion as the loving response 
made by Christ to the favor of the Incarnation. But what is grati- 
tude if it is not love’s reply to favors given, if it is not a heart 
reechoing the love of another? The Passion, therefore, was an act 
of thanksgiving for the Incarnation. Christ received life that He 
might surrender it in death ; His Heart was filled with blood that He 
might pour out upon us its divine contents in gratitude. Surely 
that Heart should make our hearts sing with grateful love, giving 
thanks to God for all things. Should the sun which warms us drop 
suddenly through space like a wandering comet, in a very short 
time we should be cold in death. Imagine the sun withdrawn until 
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we were on the verge of freezing, and then imagine it to leap back 
into the sky again and flood the earth with warmth and life. What a 
cry of thankfulness would arise from a rescued world! There would 
be one great hymn of gratitude singing in the hearts and breaking 
from the lips of mankind. Christ is our sun of justice; and His 
Heart is that sun’s central fire. The souls of the human race were 
doomed to death, when suddenly the life and light of His Heart’s 
love dawned upon us, “the Orient from on high visited us to en- 
lighten them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death, to direct 
our feet into the way of peace.” And where is the world’s gratitude 
to the Heart of Christ? 























SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 
WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 


BY THE VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
| XXXIX. Tue Eicota CoMMANDMENT 
Hypocrisy, DETRACTION AND SLANDER 


Recapitulation.—The other day I explained to you what consti- 
tutes a lie, and that we are not allowed to tell a lie, however small, 
even to save the whole world. To-day I will explain other sins for- 
bidden by the eighth commandment. 

Hypocrisy.—Hypocrisy is a kind of lie. The hypocrite pretends 
to be good or pious, although he is not so; he pretends to be your 
friend, though he is not. Judas betraying our Lord with a kiss, 
Herod pretending to wish to adore the Infant Jesus, the Pharisees 
pretending to be holy, were all hypocrites. What shall we call those 
mischievous children misbehaving in church, school, in the streets 
and pretending to be innocent, so that the blame might fall on those 
who are not guilty? 

Apparent but Not Real Lies——Although fables and parables are 
not true in themselves, yet they are not lies, for there is no intention 
to deceive, but merely to illustrate some truths or some duty. Also 
mental reservation, which is speaking the truth, but so as to induce 
people to believe the contrary of what is meant, is no lie, and may 
be allowed for some very serious cause. Example, the persecutors 
of St. Athanasius asking him if he had seen Athanasius; of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury fleeing persecution disguised as a poor monk. 
But the chief example of lawful mental reservation is when a pro- 
fessional man, such as a physician, lawyer and especially a con- 
fessor, says that he knows nothing about some fact made known 
to him professionally. Explain this, especially with regard to the 
seal of Confession. 

Detraction or Backbiting.—The eighth commandment forbids in- 
juring our neighbor by detraction and backbiting. This is done (1) 
by telling to others his hidden faults without necessity, or listening 
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to others backbiting; (2) by repeating what we have heard deroga- 
tory to another’s good name; (3) by faint praise, or only apparent 
praise; (4) by pointing out a person when some sin or vice is men- 
tioned; (5) by tale-bearing or gossip. 

When We Are Bound to Tell the Faults of Others.—It is a duty 
to tell the faults of others when questioned by lawful authority, 
court, superiors; also to make known to parents and superiors the 
bad or dangerous conduct of boys and girls, in order to put a stop 
to it and save them. 

Slander.—Slander is a false charge or accusation of wickedness, 
It is a greater sin than detraction, for it adds a lie to the sin against 
charity. Example of Satan slandering God to tempt Eve; of Poti- 
phar’s wife slandering Joseph; of boys and girls blaming others for 
their own wickedness. It is also slander, grossly, to exaggerate our 
neighbor’s faults or number of faults, or misinterpret the good inten- 
tion of another. 

The Sins of the Backbiter and Slanderer——The backbiter and the 
slanderer commit as many sins as there are listeners. If the injury 
they do their neighbor is serious, these sins are mortal sins, and they 
must also repair the injury under pain of mortal sin, even at the 
expense of their own good name; if the innocent person suffered 
any material or pecuniary damage, they must make restitution. As 
we shall see the next time, the injury they do can never be fully 
repaired. 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of having spoken of the hidden 
(serious or light) faults of my neighbor —— times to —— listeners; 
of having greatly exaggerated the faults of my neighbor —— times 
to —— listeners; of having slandered my neighbor (seriously or 
lightly) ——— times to —— listeners. If you have by any of these 
sins done your neighbor great injury, tell what you have done to 
repair it. 





XL. THe ErcotH COMMANDMENT 


SouRCES OF DETRACTION AND SLANDER 


Recapitulation.—I have already explained to you the difference be- 
tween detraction and slander, when the sins committed thereby are 
mortal, and when they are only venial; also the obligation of the 
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backbiter and slanderer to repair under pain of mortal sin any great 
injury they may have done their neighbor, even at the expense of 
their own good name; and the sinfulness of wilfully listening to 
detraction and slander. 

Injury Usually Irreparable-——The injury done by these sins to the 
neighbor cannot be fully repaired, even if the backbiter or slanderer 
endeavors to repair it, because what he said to a few has been re- 
peated by them to others, and by these latter to others again, atid 
this usually with great exaggerations. Moreover, very few slanderers 
and backbiters will so far humble themselves as to make due repara- 
tion, as experience proves. 

Anecdote.—A pious noble lady, penitent of St. Philip Neri, related 
the following about herself. She one day confessed to the saint that 
she had spoken to two or three persons of some light hidden fault 
of a friend of hers. St. Philip ordered her, as a penance, to buy a 
chicken at the market and bring it to him, passing through several 
frequented streets and plucking a feather from the chicken at every 
step. She did so, and when she had handed him the featherless 
chicken, he told her: “Now go back the same way, pick up all the 
feathers you dropped and bring them to me.” “But, Father, I can- 
not, for they have been scattered all over the city.” “And also your 
detraction has gone all over the city and you cannot repair it.” 

How to Avoid These Sins.—First: We should always think well 
of our neighbor, as we wish others to think well of us. We should 
never unjustly suspect others of doing wrong; never judge from 
mere appearances, as the Pharisees judged our Lord when Magdalen 
was at His feet. 

Secondly: Let us shun above all rash judgments, for it does not 
belong to us but to God to judge, for He alone knows all and sees 
each one’s heart. “Judge not, and you shall not be judged” (Luke 
vi, 37). If you cannot excuse the act, try to excuse the intention. 

Thirdly: We shall not be apt to suspect or judge our neighbor, 
if we are really charitable, if we suppress all feelings of dislike and 
envy towards our neighbor. Let us not act towards our neighbor 
as the envious and jealous Pharisees acted towards our divine 
Saviour. Let us not look at our neighbor’s doings through “green 
spectacles.” 

Exhortation.—Therefore, never let us watch others to find them in 
fault. Let us always be truthful and sincere. Never speak un- 
charitably of others. A good name is better than riches. Never listen 
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to detraction or slander, for, says St. Bernard, “He who speaks such 
things, has the devil in his mouth, and he who listens to them, has the 
devil in his ear.” 

How to Confess——I accuse myself of having unjustly suspected 
others of evil-doing, —— times (serious or light) ; of rashly judging 
others of evil-doing (serious or light), -——times ; of having, through 
dislike or envy, watched others to catch them in evil-doing, —_ 
times. 
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LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarprnaL Cosimo Cors1. 


E1icHtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ImMODEST TALK 


It is a deplorable fact that we often hear language used by Catho- 
lic Christians which would be shocking even in the mouth of the 
heathen. 

In saloons and other meeting-places of idlers, in workshops, in fac- 
tories and workrooms, and, sad to relate, even in Christian homes 
we may often hear improper allusions, and so-called jests about 
immodest things. Some particularly foul-mouthed persons seem 
to actually pride themselves on their stock of filthy stories and jests. 

What reputation do all those gain who render themselves guilty 
of such abominable talk? If decent and respectable persons are 
present to hear their vile remarks, what will they think, what opinion 
will they form? They will surely get a most unfavorable opinion of 
such persons, and rightly so. It is natural that we like to converse 
about that which is uppermost in our minds. Hence, we may pre- 
sume that those who like to converse about impure and dishonorable 
things are corrupt, that they are dominated by vice, otherwise they 
would not use such vicious language. 

It is the tongue which makes known what is in the heart, says St. 
John Chrysostom, and St. Thomas Aquinas openly declares that only 
those whose hearts are filled with shameful passions and impurity 
delight in carrying on shameful and impure discourse. This, then, 
is the fame which these guilty tongues acquire, and also the persons 
who laugh at such language and applaud, because they are no less 
corrupt and bad. Decent and respectable persons will only get angry 
at such discourse and resent its use in their presence. 

But not only do such impure tongues lose their honor, they ruin 
their own souls and the souls of others. Immodest conversations 
ate sinful, even if conducted in jest or joke, in order to amuse the 
company. God, through the mouth of the apostle, says: “But forni- 
cation and all uncleanness . . . let it not so much as be named 
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among you, as it becometh saints. Nor obscenity, nor foolish talk. 
ing, nor scurrility” (Ephes. v, 3, 4). And He demands: “Put away 
filthy speech out of your mouth” (Coloss. iii, 8). Hence, St. John 
Chrysostom observes that those who speak gladly of divine things, 
converse in the language of God, and those who carry on immodest 
and improper discourse, talk the language of the devil. The Holy 
Spirit proclaims: “A slippery mouth worketh ruin” (Prov. xxyi, 
28). Ruin for the souls of those who use foul speech, and the souls 
of those who listen to it. 

Alas, many innocent souls have fallen into the mire of vice be. 
cause they willingly listened to immodest conversation. And wo to 
those who accomplish their ruin. Bear in mind the warning of 
Christ, who one day took a child by the hand, and with great severity 
exclaimed: “But he that shall scandalize one of these little ones that 
believeth in Me, it were better for him that a mill-stone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea” 
(Mass. xviii, 6). 

There are persons who excuse themselves by saying: When] 
relate immodest jests I am careful not to do so before children, nor 
before those who might learn wrong therefrom. I carry on such 
conversations only with those who are used to such talk. And do 
you imagine that you are then not sinning? Even if such persons 
are used to such talk you are giving them occasion to sin, because 
impure conversations have a great power to incite to sin. 

Then again the excuse is made that improper conversations are 
carried on for fun, in order to amuse. But how can Christians and 
disciples of Jesus Christ, who profess a religion so wholly pure, holy 
and spotless, proffer such an excuse. In order to amuse others is 
it permissible to offend God, to injure our souls and the souls 
of others? Is it possible, exclaims Bishop Salvianus in astonishment, 
that you cannot amuse yourselves without resorting to impurity and 
sin? Is it possible that one cannot converse without dwelling on 
impure and improper subjects? 

Christians who have the habit of immodest talk burden their souls 
with countless sins, and are responsible for the souls they lead upon 
the downward path by their suggestive talk. Wo unto them if they 
do not take all possible pains to rid themseives of this vile habit 
Apart from the disgrace and contempt which they earn in this life 
they are hastening to an eternal punishment. Hence, let your chief 
attention be directed towards avoiding all scandal-giving. As we 
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let the surgeon amputate even hand or foot if necessary to save the 
life of the body, so we must abandon favorite occasions, and give up 
even dear acquaintances, that may tempt us to sin. 

Let not immoral discourse revile your tongue, use not the lan- 
guage of the devil, that murderer from the beginning (John viii, 44), 
who sows tares amongst the wheat, and delivers the soul to divine 
malediction and eternal ruin. May the Lord graciously give you 
all the grace of purity, purity of the heart, purity of the mind, purity 
of the tongue. Amen. 





NintH SunpAy AFTER PENTECOST 
ENvy 


A vice of the worst kind, the seed of which is in the heart of every 
human being, no matter of what age or station, is the vice of envy. 
In its baseness as well as in its harmfulness, it well ranks with the 
vice of pride. In fact, the vice of pride is usually accompanied by 
the vice of envy. 

Envy is the unreasonable displeasure, and vexation of spirit, about 
the possession or the good fortune of our neighbor. Envy is a 
grievous sin, and so that you may conceive a profound detestation 
of this vice, and be on your guard against it, I will show you how 
envy makes men the accomplices of the devil, and makes them 
experience in this life the chastisement of hell. 

The opinions of the theologians differ in regard to Lucifer’s sin. 
Some think that it was pride, his desire to be like unto God. St. 
Augustine, however, teaches that his sin was envy. When Lucifer 
saw that the Almighty subjected all creatures to the dominion of the 
first man, he was consumed by envy, and considered that the prefer- 
ence of Adam meant his own abasement. Therefore, he rebelled 
against God, and, having realized his impotence against God, he 
turned his entire rage against mankind. He set about to injure the 
creature when he could not injure the Creator. 

In Satan, therefore, envy has its source. The envious are his dis- 
ciples, and, by imitating so wicked a master, they participate also in 
his chastisements. The envious are made so wretched by this vice 
that nothing can satisfy them. Nothing they acquire appears to 
them of real value, nothing pleases them, because they have their 
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mind upon the possessions of their neighbor and consider them 
superior to what they have, and being wretched himself the envious 
wants to see everybody else wretched. 

This is the devil’s character. Rather than allow them to par 
ticipate in the celestial glory he would like to see the angels and 
saints as unhappy as himself, and his malice is, as the Holy Spirit 
declares in the Book of Wisdom (Serm. 122), imitated by those who 
are his partisans. The envious cannot endure to see anyone happy, 
Hence, they tarnish the good name of their neighbors by defamation, 
by calumnies, they promote quarrels and dissensions, they seek to 
cause harm and confusion, and thus endeavor to make the neighbor 
participators in their misfortune because they are unable to share in 
their neighbor’s happiness. If heaven blesses the toil of the farmer, 
if good fortune favors the endeavors of a merchant, if a young 
woman makes a good marriage, how many there are whose malicious 
envy begrudges the good fortune of these people! 

And what advantage do the envious derive from the greedy looks 
they cast longingly at the good fortune of their neighbors? Abso- 
lutely none. They sin against Divine Providence, who dispenses His 
gifts with wisdom and clemency (Wis. viii, 1), and since they rer- 
der themselves guilty of the devil’s sin, they suffer by their envy in 
advance the torments of hell. There are three conditions which 
make the torments of the damned so terrible: the torments are un- 
ceasing, they are without possibility of alleviation, and they are 
suffered without any advantage; these same conditions combine to 
make the envious unhappy. 

The good fortune of others being always in evidence, the ill-will 
grants the envious no rest nor peace. Thus are verified the words 
of the Holy Spirit, that envy is inexorable and cruel as hell (Cant. 
viii, 6). 

And as the heart pangs of the envious are unremitting, they are 
also without remedy. As envy takes part in the sin of Satan, it must 
share Satan’s unchangeable punishment. 

And, finally, all the worries and vexations are wholly without ad- 
vantage to the envious. However much their neighbor’s good for- 
tune may disturb them, they cannot take away his merits, still less 
stop the abundant blessings that heaven lavishes upon him. All 
that they see and hear is a torment and an anguish for them like unto 
the damned in hell, who suffer unceasingly without drawing any 
advantage from their torments. Because envy is the direct opposite 
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of brotherly love, the neighbor’s happiness which in a reasonable 
way should make us glad by reason of Christian charity, causes to 
the envious only anguish of heart. 

My dear brethren, if you would have a share in the kingdom of 
God, you must ever bear in mind that in all things His most holy 
will, and not yours, must be done (Matt. vi, 10). We all are mem- 
bers of the spiritual Body of Jesus Christ. The gifts and blessings 
which Divine Providence distributes unequally, but ever from the 
most just and most wise intentions, to every individual member, con- 
tribute to the perfection of mankind and to the greater glory of 
God. As in heaven all the blessed are satisfied with their own bliss, 
and rejoice in one another’s happiness, so, too, must we rejoice at 
the gifts and the good fortune of our neighbor, even if they surpass 
ours. Let us exercise that holy zeal which the apostle recommended 
to the Galatians (Gal. iv, 18), let us strive to imitate the virtues of 
our own favored neighbors and, if possible, surpass them in merit; 
not, however, to be praised of men, but for the recompense in heaven, 
and especially that God may thereby be more glorified throughout 
eternity. Amen. 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CALUMNY 


One of the most widely spread vices is the vice of calumny. It is 
prevalent amongst persons of all conditions, even persons otherwise 
tighteous betray frequently by the license of their tongue their frailty 
and imperfection. Hence St. James could say with truth “If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man” (James iii, 2). 

Wherever people engage in conversation, gossip about the neigh- 
bor is usually retailed and listened to with pleasure. If sins against 
the neighbor are more grievous in proportion to the harm done him, 
we must say that calumny is indeed a great evil, because it deprives 
man of one of his most precious possessions, his good name and his 
honor. And this is accomplished without effort and without trouble, 
for it is a strange fact that whereas unimpeachable proof and argu- 
ment are required to establish a person’s good character, a single 
word, or even only a gesture or ominous silence, are quite sufficient 
to establish his shortcomings. 
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Our honor, my dear brethren, must, as the Holy Spirit Says in 
Holy Scripture, be preferred to all the riches of the world, and, with 
Judas Maccabees, you will agree that at times it would be a lesser 
harm to lose your life than to tarnish your name with disgrace (I, 
Macc. ix, 10). It is this honor, this reputation and good name, that 
one is deprived of by calumniators and slanderers, and they are, 
therefore, more reprehensible than even the thief who lays hands 
on his neighbor’s property, more iniquitous than the highway rob- 
ber who attacks the life and property of man. 

But not only is actual calumny sin, speaking about the neighbor 
that what is not true, but also the defaming or tale-bearing, the 
unnecessary spreading of disparaging things that are true of our 
neighbor. Such truths are generally delighted in by the lovers of 
gossip who, indeed, had better look to their own faults. It is a sin 
against charity to spread knowledge of a person’s faults without 
good reason. It is also a sin against justice, because those who 
committed the faults may have made amends and may have been 
forgiven by God. 

It is really surprising how readily persons will reveal the faults 
and frailties of others to those who have no business to know them, 
and how silent they are when it is a matter of bringing such faults 
to the knowledge of those who should be informed. When it is 
their bounden duty to speak, all are silent. This, of course, proves 
the evil intent of such people. 

And think of the disastrous consequence of such slanderous gossip. 
How many heartaches it causes, how many lives it ruins, how many 
friends it separates, how many homes it poisons. 

The injury occasioned to the neighbor by slanderous tongues, 
is so much more harmful because it is so difficult to repair. How will 
the calumniator, or slanderer, repair the injured reputation of his 
neighbor? Even if the slanderer takes back what he has said, and 
uses every effort to restore his neighbor’s reputation, of which he 
has deprived him by his wicked tongue, his calumnies have spread 
from tongue to tongue, they may be likened to a river which in its 
course digs its bed deeper and deeper, and becomes ever larger. 
How it is possible to trace the road a calumny takes? The world 
rather believes the bad than the good, it will more readily remember 
the evil news that you spread, even if it knows of your retraction, 
and thus the injury inflicted upon your neighbor is often irreparable. 

It seems to me that he who willingly listens to a calumniator is, 
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in a certain sense, more guilty than the calumniator himself, because 
the calumniator is often encouraged by the approval of those who 
listen to him. If the hearer signified his displeasure the calumniator 
would desist from his slander. 

What about you, dear brethren, do you, like King David, abhor 
the calumniator (Ps. c, 5), or do you become an accessory in his 
guilt by receiving him with kindly attention? Do you not incite him 
in his defamatory conversations by silent or open approval ? 

I implore you to heed the admonition of the Holy Spirit and lend 
no ear to the despoilers of your neighbor’s honor; abhor the slan- 
derers, repel them in every instance. If, perhaps, your subordinate 
position will not permit of this, then show at least by your behavior 
that you give little heed to their words, that you place no credence 
in them. The Holy Spirit warns us, “Have nothing to do with 
detractors, for their destruction shall rise suddenly” (Prov. xxiv, 
21, 22). 

Detraction and tale bearing is a monstrous crime for those who 
utter the same as well as for those who willingly listen to it, because 
itis so very difficult to retract slander and repair an injured name. 
May your tongue only set itself in motion, and your ears only be 
opened, to speak and receive language that behoves the Christian, 
language that is in accord with the two great commands: the love 
of God and the love of the neighbor. Amen. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
LYING 


Rare, indeed, are in this world sincerity and truth. On all sides 
we meet with deceit, falsehood and lies. One might almost suppose 
that the chief aim of the human race was to deceive and cheat. In 
spite of this, the name of cheat and liar is considered so disgraceful 
that even the person who deserves the name hates to be called so. And 
yet, though so greatly detested, this vice of deception and mendacity 
is very prevalent among men. Jesus Christ desires that we should 
be perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect (Matt. v, 46). This we 
cannot hope to be, however, if we do not profess the truth, because 
God is truth. Through the falsehood of our tongues we deserve 
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the name of children of Satan, because he is the father of lies” 
(John viii, 44). 

To lie means to say what is not true with the intention of deceiy. 
ing our neighbor. God has given us speech, that we may communi. 
cate one to another our thoughts and sentiments. Speech is the bond 
which joins mankind into a mutual benefit society. The liar, how- 
ever, makes use of speech to cheat his brethren. Hence, he sins 
against the proper aim and purpose of speech, he leads others into 
error, and attempts to destroy that charitable communion which 
should prevail amongst men, and which is chiefly fostered through 
the instrument of speech. For this reason the Holy Spirit says, in 
Holy Scripture, that the lie is a foul blot in man, that the liar’s life 
will be without honor and full of confusion (Ecclus. xx, 26, 28), and 
in the Book of Proverbs we read, “Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord” (Prov. xii, 22). 

Abhorrence of mendacity is inborn in human nature. See the blush 
of shame on the face of persons caught in a lie; their mortification 
if they find themselves treated as liars and cheats. This proves that 
lies are repugnant to natural feeling as something shameful and 
detestable. How is it possible, then, that man, who finds it so dis- 
agreeable to be found out in a lie, or to be accused of such, still does 
not hesitate about telling a lie? You cannot excuse yourself by say- 
ing that your lies do harm to no one. It is never lawful to lie. “Be 
not willing to make any manner of lie, for the custom thereof is not 
good,” the Holy Spirit admonishes us through the wise Sirach 
(Ecclus. vii, 14), and therewith condemns all lies without exception. 

Worse are, of course, lies intended to inflict injury upon our neigh- 
bor, and their guilt is measured by the harm which they cause, or 
may cause. Unfortunately, this kind of lie is most prevalent. Among 
all lies the most serious is that of giving false testimony in court. 
This crime is not only committed by those who swear falsely in the 
court of law, but also by those who induce others to perjure them- 
selves by any means whatsoever. Of this sort of lie, St. John says: 
“Such sin is of special gravity; first of all, because it does not lead 
into error merely a private person, but the public authority, which, 
in the interest of the public welfare, has all the more right to learn 
the truth; and also because perjury is a sacrilegious abuse of the 
most sacred name of God, thus invoked as witness to an untruth.” 
Perjury to the detriment of a neighbor is the most malicious of all 
calumny, the most serious injury to his property. For, according to 
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the deposition of witnesses, judge and jury decide the case, and if 
there is false testimony to the detriment of the neighbor, the gravest 
consequences may result for him against all right and justice. 

It is also, of course, wrong to commit perjury in favor of an ac- 
cused person. It remains perjury, and it violates justice and the 
public welfare, by bringing about the release of a guilty person in 
contravention of the law. It is, and remains, a lie and an untruth, 
which by no possible advantage can be justified. 

Now, although every one easily perceives that lies are unlawful 
when they may bring harm to our neighbor, there are people who 
cannot understand that it is unlawful to lie in order to prevent a 
wrong, or in order to accomplish some good. Of these lies, even 
persons of sensitive consciences have frequently no horror, because 
they think that they are justified by acting from good motives. But 
St. Paul plainly tells us that it is always foolish to do evil that good 
may come (Rom. ii, 8). Your motive may be good, your intention 
likewise, but if the means you make use of are bad, that suffices to 
make the act unlawful. It is not lawful to steal money in order to 
give it as alms, nor is it lawful to lie to accomplish good or to pre 
vent evil. 

However, while it is never lawful to lie, neither is one always 
obliged to reveal the truth. There is a great difference between 
telling an untruth and withholding the truth. The former is unlaw- 
ful, the latter is often perfectly proper, at times even required. The 
use of speech must be circumspect and prudent, and truthfulness 
ceases to be a virtue, and may become sinful, when we reveal some- 
thing that for good reason should be kept secret. Hence, there is 
a time to talk and a time to keep silence (Rom. ili, 8). We must 
speak the truth unconditionally when duty requires it, when the wel- 
fare of the neighbor demands it, or the one asking us has a right to 
know the truth. On the other hand, we must withhold the truth 
when it concerns the failings of others, when it is merely a matter 
of gossip and when the revealing would do injury to the neighbor; 
also when important secrets that have been confided to us are 
concerned. In such cases our revelation of the facts to persons 
not entitled to this knowledge would be a breach of faith and 
against Christian charity. “He that walketh deceitfully, says the 
Holy Spirit, revealeth secrets, but he that is faithful, concealeth the 
thing committed to him by his friend” (Prov. xi, 13). Such misuse 
of confidence may cause injury to others, and will reap for ourselves 
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the aversion and displeasure of our fellow men, often even their 
wrath and hatred. Servants and subordinates are obliged to observe 
silence regarding the domestic happenings and the business of their 
employers. It is, in fact, considered very dishonorable for an em- 
ployee to reveal the business affairs of his employer. 

Nevertheless, the privilege of withholding the truth when condj- 
tions demand this, does not excuse us from being truthful in what 
we do say. Nothing inspires greater confidence than the quality of 
truth-telling in a man, and nothing is more repulsive than double- 
dealing. But, apart from these worldly reasons, we ought always to 
bear in mind the words of the Holy Spirit, “that the tongue that 
beareth witness bringeth death” (Ecclus xxviii, 13), and “that God 
has pledged His word to destroy all habitual liars” (Ps. v, 7; Prov, 
xix, 9-21, 28, etc.). Amen. 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PROFANATION OF A TEMPLE 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“It is written: “My house . . . you have made it a den of thieves.’” 
—Luke xix, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The temple over which Christ wept and pronounced a doom, 
Christ’s Body a temple. 

II. A temple—the body of man. Like Christ's, living, built by divine 
hands, as a shrine for the soul, consecrated by Baptism, hallowed by the 
Eucharist. 

III, Its detilement—by impurity. Peculiarly against the body, the 
robber of all good, the abomination of desolation standing in the holy 
place, compared with some histcric sacrileges. 

IV. Its desolation. Hope in the scourge, mercy in visitations of grace. 
The tears of Christ shed over hardened iniquity, the forerunner of dis- 
aster. The desperate feature of this moral malady. The doom. 

V. Conclusion. 


Thus had spoken the Almighty by the mouth of His prophet. 
Christ repeated the words. The Father’s house and His, out of 
which He drove the vendors, was the temple. On the hill of Olives 
He stood over this violated temple in the midst of an ungrateful 
city and a faithless people, and, contemplating it with sorrow, He 
wept. The sacred text says more precisely that He shed bitter tears 
—He sobbed. And wherefore this deep, overflowing sadness? 
Because the long and strong arm of the Almighty was even then 
outstretched and was about to weigh heavy on the hardened iniquity 
before Him; desolation and destruction were to follow fast on the 
heels of desecration. 

The body is often likened toa temple. Thus, on a former occasion, 
when at the commencement of His public ministry Christ cast out 
those who profaned the holy place, He turned immediately to those 
about Him and spoke words which they did not fully understand till 
long afterwards: “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up.” And the Evangelist adds: “But He spoke of the temple of 
His Body.” And how truly, indeed, was Christ’s Body a temple of 
God, for in it God had established the throne of His divinity; or, as 
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St. Paul says, “In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
corporeally !” 

Sacred as it was, this temple was to be destroyed, for He Himself 
so willed in the plan of redemption for men. But it was too sacred to 
be polluted, as the temples of our bodies may be polluted. Satan 
himself stopped short of tempting Him to that which makes the 
flesh unholy. And man’s malice was limited to the bruising unto 
death, with never an attempt or a thought to sully the splendor of its 
moral beauty. And even out of the ruin of death, as He foretold, 
this temple was to rise glorious and immortal, fully restored to all 
that He had willingly forfeited for the saving of men’s souls. 

The Temple.—The only other temple to which Christ’s Body may 
be compared is man’s body; more glorious in the sight of the Maker 
than the edifice in all its magnificence which stood on Mount Sion 
and contained the shadow of the presence of God; more worthy of 
Him than the temple of the universe wherein the divine majesty 
appears enshrined; more precious even than our own temples and 
tabernacles in which God does dwell really and substantially under 
the sacramental emblems. What honor could be greater, what 
dignity loftier than that the eternal Son of God, coming down to 
earth, should take a body like ours and make it the habitation of the 
fulness of the Godhead! And does not this union of God and man 
in a human body impart something divine to our bodies by reason 
of our participating in a common nature with Him? This body, 
then, of mine is like Christ’s, kin to His as brother to brother, made 
in the same mold out of the same flesh and blood—a human body 
like unto His in all things, save sin. 

We are living temples, superior to all else, as life is superior to 
death. In us the divine Architect built His masterpiece. Divine 
hands shaped and fashioned this temple out of the same clay from 
which Christ’s body issued. True, its frame is of frail bones and 
its walls of corruptible flesh. True, it must one day taste death 
and corruption. But Christ Himself came not forth from the grave 
more surely than I shall rise in the flesh out of the tomb; and my 
body, having recovered its original integrity, ascend to the Father 
and share in the splendor of the Saviour’s glorious humanity. “For 
I know that my Redeemer liveth,” says holy Job, “and in the last 
day I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed again with 
my skin, and in my flesh I shall see my God... . This, my hope, is 
laid up in my bosom.” And so we live, “having,” as St. Paul says, 
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“hope in God . . . that there shall be a resurrection of the just and 
unjust.” 

And with what a noble life is this body of ours instinct! It was 
constructed as a temple for the soul, made to the image and likeness 
of the divine Creator. Out from the bosom of God came forth this 
soul, a spirit of life, when He breathed into the prostrate clay. 
“We will make our abode with him,” said the Holy Trinity. Jeru- 
salem’s temple boasted of the divine presence manifested by a visible 
cloud over the mercy seat. But the apostle says: “You are the 
temple of the living God ; as God saith: ‘I will dwell in them.’” His 
breath dwells in His image in our souls. And the treasure of His 
law is found therein, not graven on stone tables, but written by 
God’s finger on the living tablets of the heart in imperishable charac- 
ters. Built for God’s image, this temple is consecrated by Baptism 
for the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. It is through the flesh, under 
the flow of the saving waters, that this consecration is effected. 
And thereby, with the grace communicated to the soul, a new life is 
given, a supernatural life imparted, a spark of divine life itself 
vouchsafed and, according to the word of St. Peter, “we are made 
sharers of the divine nature.” What was the Ark of the Covenant 
which the Jewish temple contained, compared with the seal of 
Baptism which is stamped on our souls! And so the apostle again 
reminds us: “Know you not that you are the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you? For the temple of God is holy, 
which you are.” 

Oh, how holy, if we still further consider that, thus hallowed, 
Christ Himself disdains not to enter into this temple and inhabit it 
with the presence of His Flesh and Blood! “I live,” exclaims the 
apostle, “now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” If God dwelt cor- 
poreally in Christ, does not Christ dwell in us, in His Body and 
Blood, in His Soul and Divinity, by virtue of the Food of which we 
partake at the holy table? We feed on the Flesh of God. Our 
lips and our tongue, our flesh and our bones, our corporal substance, 
are in contact with Him; we assimilate Him, we incorporate Him, 
so to speak. What sanctity, my brethren, is this with which our 
bodies are endowed! Is it not true, then, that “the temple of God 
is holy, which you are?” 

The Defilement—And must it not appear that the very mention 
of defilement in relation to such a temple bespeaks a quality of cor- 
tuption far beyond anything to which we are accustomed among 
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earthly things? And since this temple, even as was Jerusalem’s holy 
temple, may be desecrated, in seeking for that sin which is mogt 
peculiarly a defilement of the body, I am minded of the words of 
the apostle: “Glorify and bear God in your body. Every sin that 
a man doth is without the body; but he that committeth fornication 
sinneth against his own body.” And he declares with emphasis that 
our sanctification consists in abstaining from this iniquity, and that 
every Christian should possess his vessel in sanctification; and he 
who possesses not his vessel in sanctification and honor, sins against 
the temple of the body. You are aware that we are here speaking 
of what is called among men not merely a defilement—there being 
other sins that defile—but defilement proper; not merely an unclean 
thing, but uncleanness par excellence; not merely an impurity, but 
impurity itself. It is the type and exemplar of corruption and dis- 
honor. It is Vice, written with a capital letter. Now, why this 
distinction of foulness, except that this sin pollutes that which is 
holy among all things holy, on the ground that an abuse is great in 
proportion to the sacredness of the thing abused? 

And naturally, since the object sinned against is the consecrated 
temple of the body, there is something characteristically unholy, 
profane, desecrating, irreligious, sacrilegious even, in the works of 
lust. The writers in the Old Testament gave the name of fornica- 
tion to apostasy from God and the adoring of idols, so closely asso- 
ciated in their minds was the idea of sinning against the majesty of 
God in the heavens—the greatest of crimes—and that of sinning 
against Him on His throne in the human body. The presence of 
this evil within makes indeed the temple of the body a den of thieves, 
for impurity is the robber of all good. It ousts God and sets up an 
idol. The apostle speaks of our being the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
“who is in you, whom you have from God; and you are not your 
own. For you are bought with a great price.” The lewd one soils 
that which is not his own to soil; he loots the treasure which Christ 
died to purchase for him. To him, then, may be applied the words 
of my text: “My house... you have made it a den of thieves.” 

The unclean spirit may almost literally be branded as “the abom- 
ination of desolation standing in the holy place.” What really 
happens when this loathsome spectre enters the body’s shrine? Be 
hold God’s image defaced, His likeness destroyed! See His Spirit 
mocked by the riot and frenzy of the flesh to satiate its lusts! God 
driven from the throne which He prepared for Himself in His 
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creature’s heart, and Satan, the king of evil, set up in His stead! 
The sweet atmosphere of moral beauty gives place to the fetid 
humors of nastiness ; and where pure thoughts, like invisible spirits, 
were wont to dwell, there now swarm shapes most horrid and phan- 
toms foul. Charity has fled abashed before the breath of swinish 
affections. The manna of heaven is cast out for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. Is there not something abominable about this desolation 
created in the holiest of places by the unholiest of spirits? “How is 
the gold become dim,” fain would one exclaim with the prophet 
Jeremias, “the finest color is changed! The noble sons of Sion, and 
they that were clothed with the best gold; how they are esteemed 
as earthen vessels, the work of the potter’s hand! They that were 
fed delicately have died in the streets; they that were brought up in 
the scarlet have embraced the dung!” 

Is not such defilement enough to draw tears from the Saviour’s 
eyes, more so even than the profanation of Jehova’s temple on 
Mount Sion? The traffickers bought, and sold, and cheated within 
the holy enclosure. Worse still, the pagan Romans came and set up 
in the shrine of the Most High the image of Venus, Astarte, and 
other impure divinities. We read of Mahomet spurring his horse 
through the church of St. Sophia in Constantinople and feeding the 
beast at the altar. One feels a shudder of horror at the mention of 
the feat of a certain lawyer in the time of Henry VIII. of England, 
who, present in a church during the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, in 
fiendish mockery raised in his hands a dog at the solemn moment of 
the Elevation of the Host. The climax seems to have been reached 
when, in Paris, during the Reign of Terror, they took an aban- 
doned woman from one of the brothels of the city, enthroned her on 
the high altar in the place of the God of the Eucharist, and bowed 
down before her as the goddess of reason. 

But not one of these temples was so sacred as the temple of the 
human body; in none of them was the union of God and His 
dwelling-place so intimate; in none was such an indecent outrage 
committed against His living presence as when the foulest demon is 
given preference over Him in the most hallowed shrine of His 
creation, quickened by His breath, marked by His seal, nourished by 
His very Flesh and Blood. There was a legion of demons in the man 
possessed by an unclean spirit. And Christ drove them out into a 
herd of swine. And the very swine, as if unwilling to bear the dis- 
grace, rushed headlong down the precipice to their destruction. 
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The Desolation.—Now, if the wrath of Christ was aroused by the 
spectacle of profanation within the precincts of Jerusalem’s temple, 
and tears were wrung from Him at the thought of the doom pre. 
pared for it, does it not appear that He should be at least simi- 
larly affected by the crimes committed against the body by lust? 
In fact, it behooves us to think that the outrage is greater and more 
keenly felt when a man defiles his flesh. There are wrath and tears 

‘mentioned in this Gospel. It is a terrible thing, we are told, to fall 
into the hands of an angry God. But incensed though He was, 
Christ was still on earth on a mission of mercy. There was mercy 
in His wrath. There was hope in the scourge which He made of 
little cords and laid vigorously on the backs of the offenders. But 
in the tears there was no hope. The ring of His voice, the flash of 
His eye, the sting of His whip, might bring back the fear of the 
Lord and compunction of heart to those who had forgotten the rey- 
erence due to Him in His temple. But that which made Him weep 
was the black doom of irrevocable destruction and wo. 

How often had He visited that profane people, visited it with 
hand extended and full of pardon! How often had His mercy 
striven to call back the obstinate ones and save them from the im- 
pending wo, even, as He so touchingly says Himself, like the mother 
hen which gathers her little chicks under her protecting wing! 
“He was teaching daily in the temple,” says the Gospel. But they 
would not listen; they stoned the prophets; they hardened their 
faces ; they hardened their hearts. And even when the die was cast 
and the last visitation ignored, what a deep-drawn regret, what a 
longing, wistful desire, pathetic in its futility, is there in these parting 
words, as He wept: “If thou also hadst known, and that in this thy 
day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are hidden from 
thy eyes.” That which makes the tears so terrible is the dispair of 
them, if such an expression may be used reverently. They flow 
when the last resource is exhausted and all further effort made use- 
less by the will of man set in evil. They are the forerunner of the 
final and irrevocable judgment. They are the prelude of utter ruin. 
“The things that are to thy peace, but they are hidden from thy eyes.” 

Thus Christ has ever acted mercifully towards those who violate 
the temple of the body. He scourges the impure. He uses nature 
to avenge the outrages He has suffered. And nature employs 
with unpitying severity the flail of remorse, disgust, misery, disease 
and death. She whips the culprit to the verge of the grave, often 
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to the very brink of the yawning pit of hell. Her victims number 
fully seventy per cent. of the wretched inmates of insane asylums. 
Since the day of St. John the Baptist and before, from lust to blood 
there has been but a step. It may not be too much to say that war, 
pestilence, and famine have not left more wreckage on the shores of 
time than has this curse of impurity. In the light of the Old 
Testament, where we have the record of God’s dealings with men 
during many centuries, and the reason and cause indicated of most 
of the ills that befell them, it may be safely affirmed that God visited 
no sin so severely as uncleanness of the body. Perhaps we should 
not be wide of the truth if we asserted the same of our times. But 
all this is the scourge of mercy. These are visitations. Blessed are 
they, however guilty, who know the time of their visitation. Of 
them it is not written: “If any man violates the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy.” 

Of whom, then, are those fearful words written? Of such as this 
one to whom God speaks by the mouth of Ezechiel: “Thy unclean- 
ness is execrable, because I desired to cleanse thee, and thou art not 
cleansed from thy filthiness; neither shalt thou be cleansed before I 
cause my indignation to rest in thee.” Hear the pity and sorrow 
that precedes the judgment: “I have brought up children and 
exalted them, but they have despised me.” “What should I have 
done to my vineyard, and I have not done it?” They will not let 
Him into the temples out of which they have cast Him, though He 
knocks long and persistently at the door. They have eyes, but will 
not see His warnings; they have ears, but will not heed His voice. 
Visitations spurned, grace rejected and abused, there is no longer 
hope. “The days shall come upon thee.” And the doom is pro- 
nounced in sadness. “When you shall see the abomination of deso- 
lation standing in the holy place . . . flee to the mountains.” “For 
the days shall come upon thee, and thy enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round; and straighten thee on every 
side, and beat thee flat to the ground, and thy children who are in 
thee, and they shall not leave in thee a stone upon a stone; because 
thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.” 

There is a hardening of the veins and arteries, an affliction which 
is a sign of approaching dissolution, and for which medicine and 
surgery offer no remedy. The end may come suddenly and without 
warning. A crack in the blood channel, a drop on the brain, and the 
thunderbolt from the heavens strikes not down more swiftly. There 
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is also a hardening of the heart, a punishment visited upon such as 
the wicked man who, the Scripture says, “impudently hardened his 
face.” The hard face betokens man’s malice; when the heart 
hardens, God has finally struck. The old-time Pharaoh furnishes g 
classical example of this fearful malady. It means the withdrawal 
of grace, without which no man can be saved. It means a soul 9 
petrified in its chosen evil that the grace of God cannot affect or 
move it. It spells damnation in the plainest possible manner. 

Now, it seems that lust, which is so fond of parading under the 
disguise of love, is especially apt to bring on this condition of heart, 
When a man is cribbed, cabined, and confined in animal selfishness, 
his heart becomes like a stone. Hence the dried-up affections, the 
debased emotions, the stained imagination, the weakened will, the 
darkened mind, the overwhelmed spirit. Thus blinded and be- 
numbed, impervious to reason, insensible to any spiritual influence, 
he goes on “adding sin to sin, binding sin to sin.” “The sensual 
man,” says St. Paul, “perceiveth not the things that are of the 
spirit of God.” Such a creature is flesh, mere flesh, and nothing 
more. “And God said: ‘My spirit shall not remain in man forever, 
because he is flesh.’” This it was that made the Creator repent that 
He had made man. “And being touched inwardly with sorrow of the 
heart, He said: ‘I will destroy men, whom I have created . . . be- 
cause he is flesh.’” ‘This is the terrible judgment to be feared, that, 
after mercy has been shown, and mercy rejected, and mercy ex- 
hausted, the all-merciful God should be “touched inwardly with 
sorrow of the heart,” and finally declare, as He declared of the per- 
verse nation that had too long abused His grace and rejected Him: 
“T will destroy man... because he is flesh.” For, “if any man 
violates the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” 

Let us then remember in temptation the dignity and holiness of 
our bodies, temples more lovely and beautiful in the sight of the 
Lord of hosts than the tabernacles of Jacob and the tents of Israel, 
of which the Psalmist sang; loved by the Lord more than the gates 
of Sion; houses which holiness becometh unto length of days. Let 
us treat the body reverently, ridding ourselves of things that pro- 
fane as one puts off the shoes from one’s feet, “for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” He is teaching daily in the temple 
now in us as He was of old in Sion. No one who listens to His 
voice and heeds His words need fear that the temple will ever be 
violated. The words spoken to Solomon are addressed to us: “I 
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have chosen, and I have sanctified this place, that my name may 
be there forever, and my eyes and my heart may remain there 
perpetually. ... And in this place I will give peace, saith the Lord 


of hosts.” 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HUMILITY 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Two men went up into the Temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the 
other 2 Publican.”—Luke xviii, Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—Appearances deceive us in the case of the Pharisee and the 
Publican. Something radically wrong in the holiness of the former. 
St. Gregory compares the two men as two ships. 

I. A character study of the Pharisee. He destroys the merits of 
his good work.. The prayer of a real saint. Our secret sins. The 
Pharisee attributes to himself what belongs to God. The unprofitable 
servant. The Pharisee’s low standard of perfection. The Pharisees of 
our day; the hollowness of their pretended virtue. 

II. A character study of the Publican. His lack of merits com- 
pensated by humility. His prayer rises to God and obtains mercy. The 
burden of all our petitions should be a prayer for forgiveness. The 
Publican possesses self-knowledge and humility, A type of false humility. 
The penitent spirit of the Publican. Praise easily destroys feeble virtue; 
we should shun it. Humility will protect our virtue and lead us from sin 
to perfection. 


My friends, how deceptive appearances may be! And how widely 
the judgments of God differ from our judgments! Yet, God’s 
judgments are true, for they bear on the reality of things and cannot 
be misled by outward semblances. Had we been called upon to 
judge the case of the Pharisee and the Publican, would we not have 
decided in favor of the former? And this, not without some show 
of equity and fairness. The Pharisee was held in universal esteem 
by the community ; he was a staunch supporter of religious authority 
and strict in the observances of the law; popular disapprobation 
never reached him, for his conduct was decorous, consistent, and 
perfectly respectable ; he even practised certain works of supereroga- 
tion that would not come under the letter of the law, such as fasting 
and almsgiving. We rightly suppose that he felt thoroughly at 
home in the Temple, where he was wont to occupy a conspicuous 
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place. It may be added that he was personally befriended by the 
high dignitaries of the Jewish hierarchy, and that they were not 
unfrequent guests at his hospitable table. He had gone forth ona 
praiseworthy errand; his steps were directed towards the Temple, 
where he intended to worship. All in all, we might hold him up 
to others as a model man, worthy of imitation; the more so, as men 
usually are not overzealous in religious matters. 

And the other man? The very fact that he was a Publican does 
not speak in his favor; his profession was a disreputable one; it 
brought him much easy money, and easy money rarely is honest and 
justly earned money. Men of his class were despised and hated; 
they were the venal tools of the oppressors of the land to gather in 
the exorbitant taxes; their methods were unscrupulous and their 
honesty open to suspicion. They were not remarkable for religious 
fervor, and made little of the old traditions so dear to the heart of 
the Jew. Hence they were an eyesore to all zealous Israelites and 
shared the contempt with which the Samaritans were viewed. The 
Publican of the Gospel, in particular, had nothing to plead in his 
behalf; he was oppressed by a sense of his own guilt. He evinced 
very slight familiarity with the localities of the Temple, and there- 
fore thought it best to remain near the entrance. We are surprised 
to see him in the Temple at all. Really, there is not much good 
we can put down to his credit; the only redeeming feature in the 
character-sketch, which the Lord draws in a few but masterful 
strokes, is that the miserable man came to the Temple for the pur- 
pose of praying. Carefully balancing all the circumstances, inas- 
much as we have insight into them, we are inclined to espouse 
the Pharisee’s cause. But all our calculations are upset by the 
startling declaration of our Lord, who not only judges men by 
their words and works, but by their thoughts and intentions; who 
not only beholds the external action, good or bad, but sees the inner- 
most and hidden springs of our activity. Our Lord solemnly and 
emphatically declares: “I say to you, this man,” meaning the Pub- 
lican, “went down to his house justified rather than the other.” We 
cannot impeach the justice or impartiality of this surprising verdict. 
Then, there must have been something radically and profoundly 
wrong or defective in the seeming goodness and righteousness of the 
Pharisee; something that destroyed its real value, as the canker- 
worm spoils the fruit, whose heart and kernel it corrodes. On the 
other hand, there must have been something of sterling worth in 
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that poor Publican; something, however, that eluded the grosser 
observation of man, but that could not escape the eye of God. The 
brightest fold is not, for that, the purest; it may owe the greater 
brilliancy of its luster to some inferior alloy; in a like way the piety 
that captivates the eye of men by its outward display is not, for that, 
sound and genuine. 

St. Gregory compares the two men in the Gospel to two ships 
starting out for some distant port. The one a gallant, splendid 
craft with a precious cargo; a proud vessel, strong in keel, in prow 
majestic and beauteous in canvas, laughing at the very hint of 
disaster. The other a frail bark of humble appearance, not trusted 
with valuable freight. And of the two the pretentious vessel never 
reaches its harbor; the humble one, after having been tossed about 
by wave and wind, finally gains the destined port. The saint also 
assigns the reason for the disparity of their fate: At the helm of the 
one sat pride, steering it into ruin and destruction; the other one 
was safely guided off shoal and reef by the cautious hand of humility. 
If it is considered a great misfortune to lose one’s wealth in perish- 
able treasures by one fatal blow, it must be regarded as a far 
greater calamity to forfeit one’s spiritual riches by one miserable 
wrong. It is a sad thing, indeed, to lose the merits of one’s good 
works and to see one’s prospects of reward blighted. That this 
mournful lot may not betide to us, let us attentively study the 
character of the two men described in the Gospel and learn the 
salutary lesson they are intended to convey. May the pernicious in- 
fluence of pride and conceit never destroy the good that is in us; 
and may humility always supply what is wanting to our perfection. 

I, Undoubtedly the Pharisee had some real merits when he came 
to the Temple; but he blotted them out with his own hand. No one 
could rob him of his spiritual treasure but himself. St. Chrysos- 
tom speaks well of such inconsiderate folly: “Oh, new calamity! 
this strange passion. Where moth corrupteth not, nor thief break- 
eth through, vainglory scattereth. This is the moth of our spiritual 
treasure; this the thief of our wealth in heaven; this steals away the 
tiches that cannot be spoiled; this mars and corrupts all” (Hom. on 
St. Matt. 71). It was grim madness on the part of the Pharisee to 
scatter his treasures to the winds, as though they were dust and 
chaff. Wantonly he debases the gold of his good works and im- 
poverishes himself. He comes to pray. And then he makes his 
prayer void and loathsome before God. St. Augustine calls our 
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attention to that strange and detestable prayer; he invites us to 
analyze it: “In all his words seek out one syllable that sounds like 
an humble petition; but you will find none. He went up to pray; 
ah, truly, he had no mind to pray to God, but to laud himself. And 
yet, this was only the lesser fault ; for he even mocks him that really 
did pray” (Serm. 55 on the Gospels). It is important that we study 
this fatal prayer, since it caused so much harm; it will give us the 
key to the Pharisee’s reprobation. 

We understand things best by contrasts. It will be very in- 
structive, therefore, to offset that mock prayer of a self-constituted 
saint by the genuine prayer of a true saint, whom God himself has 
acknowledged. I allude to St. Augustine. In his book of Con- 
fessions we come across frequent outbursts of adoration, into which 
he poured his whole soul; they are saturated with scriptural refer- 
ences and glow with the love of God. Out of the many I select the 
following beautiful effusion of holy enthusiasm, more like a sublime 
anthem from angelic choirs than the mutterings of human lips: 
“Oh, Lord, I am thy servant, I am thy servant and the son of thy 
handmaid. Thou hast broken my bonds asunder; to Thee will I 
offer the sacrifice of praise. Let my heart and my tongue praise 
Thee; and let my bones say, ‘Lord, who is like unto Thee? Let 
them say this, and do you say unto me, I am thy salvation. Who 
am I, and what a one am I? What evil has there not been in me, 
either, in my deeds; or, if not in my deeds, in my words; if not in 
my words, in my will? But thou, O Lord, art good and merciful, 
and Thy right hand has regarded the profundity of my death, and 
has drawn out of the bottom of my heart the abyss of corruption!” 
(Conf. ix, 1). The keynote of this magnificent prayer is self- 
abasement and humility. And now that other prayer: “O God, I 
give Thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, as also is this Publican. I fast twice in the week; 
I give tithes of all that I possess.” Can such a prayer rise as agree- 
able incense to the throne of the Most High? Can its accents mingle 
with that vast hymn of thanksgiving that thunders through the 
heavens? Nay, it would prove a harsh discord in that eternal har- 
mony of profound homage. It rings out as the trumpet-blast of self- 
adulation ; it sounds like a challenge addressed to God himself. Has 
this man forgotten that all born of woman are sinners and without 
glory before God? Has he never heard of David’s misgivings about 
his secret transgressions: “Who can understand sin? From my 
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secret ones cleanse me, O Lord; and from those of others spare 
Thy servant” (Ps. xviii, 13). Is it not an affront to God to in- 
sinuate that he has only one loyal servant, and that all others have 
bent their knee to Baal? This Pharisee is a man that feeds on 
illusions and views himself in a false light; he has never looked into 
the depths of his own soul ; he has never raised the curtains that con- 
ceal the shameful miseries of the human heart. All his boasting 
springs from a complete ignorance of himself.” If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us” (I. 
John i, 8). How fitly the words of the Apocalypse apply to this 
blind wretch: “Because thou sayest, ‘I am rich, and made wealthy, 
and have need of nothing, and knowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked, I counsel thee to buy 
of me gold fire-tried, that thou mayest be made rich, and mayest 
be clothed in white garments, and that the shame of thy nakedness 
may not appear; and anoint thy eyes with eye-salve, that thou 
mayest see’” (Apoc. iii, 17). 

In the Pharisee’s prayer his whole character is mirrored. In it all 
that is mean, selfish, and bad in the heart of the Pharisee comes to 
the surface, as the scum on a stagnant water indicates the corrup- 
tion beneath. That prayer accounts for his condemnation and God’s 
displeasure. The Pharisee attributes to himself what belongs to God. 
It is the grace of God that preserves us from sin and adorns our 
soul with holiness. “By the grace of God I am what I am” (I. Cor. 
xv, 10). He has no reason to place himself above the despised 
Publican. His initial thanksgiving to God is only a subtle device to 
introduce his own praise gracefully. Does not God know his good 
works? Or, is there danger that he might forget them? Or, that 
he would not reward them properly? “Nay,” St. Chrysostom 
answers, “for thy Lord knows thy good works better than thou dost. 
Though thou give but a cup of cold water, not even this doth he 
overlook; though thou contribute but a farthing, though thou 
shouldst utter a sigh only, he receives it all with great favor and 
is mindful thereof, and assigns for it great rewards” (Hom. on St. 
Matt. iii). Is God an unmindful debtor, that must again and again 
be reminded of his obligation? Why, then, does he speak to God 
of his excellence, if not to contrast his persqnal merits with the 
gratuitous gifts of God? He flaunts his virtue in the very face of 
God; he wishes to be honored and preferred by God for the good 
he has done, as though he were not a debtor of God; as though he 
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conferred a favor on the Lord of heaven and earth by serving him 
at all. He actually expects God to thank him for his years of 
service. O, what an incredible folly! Will that pretension not 
dwindle as paper shrivels from the heat, when he considers the 
words of Christ: “Doth he thank that servant for doing the things 
which he commanded him? I think not. So you also, when you 
shall have done all these things that are commanded, you say: ‘We 
are unprofitable servants ; we have done that which we ought to do’” 
(Luke xvii, 9). No man can claim a reward from God. If God 
recompenses generously our efforts, as He does, He crowns His own 
work. Therefore, He confounds the Pharisee by casting back to him 
his unprofitable works: they are but sounding brass and cannot of 
their own force purchase an eternal reward. 

How low the standard of this Pharisee! How shallow his idea of 
perfection! Having abstained from the grosser and coarser failings, 
forthwith he looks upon himself with unlimited complacency. Are 
there not other crimes than adultery and highway robbery? Is ita 
matter of particular self-congratulation, not to be reckoned among 
the outcasts branded by the law? And what of those finer virtues 
that make up true perfection? Does he possess faith, humility, 
charity, patience, meekness and kindness? Of charity we discover 
no trace in his sordid and selfish heart ; for “charity is not puffed up, 
thinketh no evil” (I. Cor. xiii, 4). And if he has not charity, what 
avails his fasting? “And if I should distribute all my goods to feed 
the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” His justice 
only shines forth when compared with the prevarications of the 
most wicked; it is like the faint glimmering of rotten wood that can 
only be perceived in the darkness of the night. He resembles a man 
who washes his face in muddy water, and thereupon contemplates it 
cheerfully in a dull mirror. Not by comparing ourselves to others, 
must we try to justify ourselves; but by applying to our life the im- 
maculate law of God. When gauged by this lofty standard, even a 
perfect life will reveal many shortcomings that afford ample reason 
for humility. 

Our age, also, has its Pharisees. They may be of a finer type, 
less shocking and provoking in their self-glorification, but at the 
bottom of their hearts they are the same as the Pharisees of old. 
Men there are who practice the virtues of outward respectability 
without a view to God. Virtue for them is a fine accomplishment, 
an ornament of their personality. They call those who cultivate 
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virtue for God’s sake mercenary. Of humble submission to God 
they know nothing. The deeper motives of all their actions are the 
love of praise and pride. They glory in their pompous and showy 
goodness ; they become intoxicated by the perfume of their gaudy 
virtues. But their virtues are hollow; they will not stand the test 
of severe temptations. Theirs is a virtue good for the sunshine of 
life; but when the storms shriek and the dreary seasons of mis- 
fortune come and remain, it will wither as grass; it will not stand 
the ruthless trials of life. Neither will God recognize the good 
they have done not for him, but for their own glory. Their labors 
are in vain as the efforts of men trying to fetch water in a sieve. 
Eternity will find them empty-handed or holding sheaves of straw, 
good only for the fire. Let us always bear in mind the words of St. 
Augustine: “He O Lord, who seeks not Thy glory, but his own, in 
the good he does, and desires to be praised for Thy gifts, is a robber, 
and resembles the devil himself, who pretended to rob Thee of Thy 
glory.” 

II. Evidently the Publican comes to the Temple under very un- 
favorable conditions ; no good works have preceded him to smooth 
his way or gain access for him to the throne of the Almighty. He 
is fully aware of his wretched state; he has not applied to the 
wounds and sores of his heart the soothing unction of self-deception. 
His prayer brings about a sudden and complete change in his stand- 
ing with God. Wonderful efficacy of a few words: “O, God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” ‘They well deserve our attention and 
study, which will disclose to us the secret of their power. 

The Publican’s prayer is an outcry from the very depths of his 
misery ; it is wrung from his lips and his aching heart by the pungent 
consciousness of his great guilt. From this deep, pressing sense of sin- 
fulness and from the keenly felt weight of guilt, his prayer has its 
powerful resiliency ; like a winged arrow it pierces the heavens and 
carries the message of his distress right to the heart of God. And 
straightway from heaven descends the mercy of God. “Thus saith the 
Lord: ‘Call unto Me, and I will answer thee!’ ” (Jer. xxxiii, 3). Not 
more readily does the wakeful echo answer our voice than the mercy 
of God an humble prayer. And the prayer of the Publican was a 
good prayer, an humble petition, as it becomes the condition of fallen 
humanity. There is not the faintest hint of pride in it. It contains 
nothing but a confession of sin and a pleading for mercy. At once 
it disarms the anger of God. Let us take up that same strain and 
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make this prayer our own as long as we live. Ah, sin is no stranger 
to us as long as we are walking in the flesh. Compassed with in. 
firmities and buffeting with temptations, we have but too often paid 
tribute to human frailty. There is but one attitude for us with re 
gard to the All-holy: that of an humble, prayerful avowal of our 
sinfulness. It is emphatically true, man’s need of forgiveness is as 
universal and as urgent as his need of food and raiment. All our 
prayers, on whatever occasion, or for whatever purpose they may be 
uttered, should have the one, ever-recurring burden: “Forgive us 
our trespasses.” If the sincere acknowledgment of our faults can 
thus easily efface them, should we not always be ready to make will- 
ing confession of our misdeeds! “Let us not, therefore,” St, 
Chrysostom admonishes us, “lift up ourselves, but let us declare 
ourselves unprofitable, that we may become profitable. For if thou 
call thyself approved, thou art become unprofitable, though thou wert 
approved; but if useless, thou are become profitable, even though 
thou wert reprobate.” 

As in the prayer of the Pharisee, so also in that of the Publican, we 
see the character of the petitioner reflected. The Publican’s prayer 
is inspired by humility and penitence, and, accordingly, it justifies 
and obtains grace. The humility of the Publican was genuine. He 
not only humbles himself before God, which is not so difficult, but 
before men, inasmuch as he allows precedence to the Pharisee, 
and in his very presence assumes an abject posture. There is very 
much counterfeit humility in the world. Not every one who loudly 
protests his unworthiness is humble at heart. Some resort to this 
artifice to solicit the praise of men and at the same time to win the 
reputation of humility. For humility is a very attractive virtue, 
much in favor with men. It adds a new charm to all other virtues; 
whereas pride is repulsive and provokes scorn and ridicule. A 
famous preacher relates an amusing, but very instructive, incident, 
from which we may learn how readily men deceive themselves about 
genuine humility. A woman came to the preacher making profuse 
protestations of her great sinfulness; she concludes: “Oh, dear. 
father, I am the greatest sinner on earth.” The good father had 
gathered some experience in his dealings with men, and he im- 
mediately perceived the insincerity of that woman’s self-abasement. 
He put her virtue to a test. “Yes,” he answers, “it is true, you have 
grievously failed, but ——.” The woman at once interrupted him: 
“What? Who will dare to say anything against me?” What a 
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miserable pretense at humility! Yet, there are many who wear this 
mask of a feigned humility and strut about wrapped in the cloak of 
an affected, ill-fitting modesty. He who rebels against humiliation 
is not humble. Our outward practice must conform to the interior 
conviction of our unworthiness. We must be willing to accept the last 
place and not become embittered if others slight us. Humility is 
the road to God. Once we are thoroughly convinced of our own 
insufficiency, we will put our trust in God; we will have recourse to 
him who alone can help us. It was this humility that brought the 
Publican to the Temple; it was humility that dictated to his heart 
that powerful, efficacious prayer. St. Cyprian does not hesitate 
to call humility the foundation of sanctity and the spring and root 
of all other virtues. Prayer, faith, hope, charity, chastity are im- 
possible without humility. Wretched, indeed, is he who trusts in 
himself, in his own strength and in his good works; happy and 
blessed is he who, enlightened by humility, trusts in the Lord; for 
the Lord, God, shall be with him and he shall speak of victory! 
There is no remission of sins, no justification without penance. 
“Unless you shall do penance, you shall all likewise perish” (Luke 
xiii, 3). Sin averts the will from our last end and alienates our 
affections from God. By penance our soul turns again to God. 
Penance includes sorrow, regret, shame, a firm purpose of amend- 
ment and of reparation. All these elements we find embodied in the 
prayer of the Publican. It is animated by the penitent spirit. 
The man who recognizes and owns himself a sinner, wishes to be a 
sinner no longer. He who desires to continue in his iniquity, does 
not confess his guilt, but finds excuses for his transgressions. He 
may plead as an excuse for his failings his frailty, his hereditary 
inclinations, the force of circumstances, or the unusual strength of 
the temptations that beset him. Not so the Publican; he does not 
seek any excuse for his sin; for he will have that sin no more. He 
confesses the sin against himself, thereby separating himself from it. 
He strikes his breast, where the sin was lodged, thus driving it 
from its stronghold. His brow is covered with confusion ; his cheeks 
are burning with shame; he is mortified at the memory of his past 
life. There are men who speak of their offenses with the brazen- 
ness of a harlot; they delight in the recollection of their misdeeds, 
since they have lost the sense of their dignity and the nobler self- 
Tespect of pure and clean men. To the Publican the thought of his 
transgressions is bitter. Could he but undo the past! Could he but 
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blot out those stains that have sullied his life! Ah, indeed, he js 
willing to make reparation, as far as it is possible. He will say with 
that other converted Publican, whose name was Zacheus: “Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor ; and if I have wronged 
any man of anything, I restore him fourfold” (Luke xix, 8). These 
dispositions, crystallizing in his prayer, have prepared the poor sin. 
ner for the great gift and grace of reconciliation with God. 

My friends, if we detect any good in us, let us bless God for it, 
Our virtue is like a feeble torch, and it will be extinguished when 
exposed to the winds and blasts of self-praise and flattery. How 
frail the vessels in which we bear our purity and sanctity! If 
humility does not safeguard them, they will be shattered by the 
storms of temptation that overtake us on our heavenward pilgrimage, 
Humility will lead us securely from the lowest depths of sin to the 
serenest heights of perfection. Humility always leads us upwards, 
to heaven, to everlasting glory, to God; for “he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” Amen. 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 


To the human mind death is something terrible. And, in fact, it 
strikes heavy and often irreparable blows. The passing of a great 
man or public benefactor is classed among the misfortunes of a 
nation. The death of beloved ones recalls to those left behind all the 
sad features of the time before the end came, the anguish, the death 
agony, and to this depressing reflection is added the saddening 
thought that the dear departed is forever removed from the side of 
their own in this life. How different were things at the death of 
the Mother of God! 

We read in the Book of Proverbs (Prov. xxxi, 25) about the 
valiant woman, that “she shall laugh in the latter day”; and of the 
“blessed among women,” of the Mother God, the glorious Assump- 
tion into heaven was not accompanied by tears and lamentations. 

Behold the rapture of her last moments, the clouds of light that 
conduct her to heaven; listen to the jubilant hymns of the celestial 
choirs that lead her in triumph to the throne of God. In the ecstasy 
of her love she hastens upwards to the center of divine light, where 
she is welcomed by her divine Son, Jesus Christ, and by her Spouse, 
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the Holy Ghost, while the Almighty places upon her brow the 
precious diadem prepared for her from all eternity. Where, O 
death is thy victory? The entire universe celebrates with joyous 
hymns of praise the triumph of its great Queen; it rejoices at the 
thought of her elevation to the steps of the throne of God. It 
blesses in delighted rapture the day upon which she rose from the 
darkness of this earth to the supreme regions of heaven. 

Can we, indeed, apply the name of death to the brief and sweet 
sleep in which the Blessed Virgin closed her eyes, in order soon to 
open them again to the light of an eternal and sublimely radiant 
day? Mary’s enraptured gaze had ever been directed towards 
heaven; she sighed for the moment when she would again see face 
to face her divine Son, Jesus Christ. At last this moment ap- 
proached, and the mighty Spirit that once brought Habacuc to 
Babylon (Dan. xiv, 35) and Philip to Azotus (Acts viii, 39, 40), 


now inspired the apostles and led them from distant parts of the ~ 


earth, where they were preaching the Gospel, to the death-bed of the 
Blessed Virgin. Already the angels were singing hymns of joy and 
chanting sweet melodies and sacred canticles, and addressing to 
Mary the endearing words: “Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, 
my beautiful one and come,” and then the holy soul of Mary took its 
flight to heaven, leaving the apostles gazing after her with senti- 
ments of indescribable amazement and joy. 

If I could unfold before your gaze the glorious spectacle of the 
triumphal entry of the Blessed Virgin into heaven, you would see 
the portals of the celestial Paradise open and countless hosts of angels 
and princes of the heavenly court in dazzling raiment, in festive 
procession preceding Mary with harmonious chants, celebrating the 
triumph of their Queen; and Mary herself, full of majesty and 
blessed grace, led by her divine Son to her throne at the side of 
His own. You would better understand why the prophet. extolled 
her as blessed offspring of her race, and why, ever since, the saints 
have extolled her as their helper and protector. You would see how 
the adorable Trinity employed Its omnipotence to reward the merits, 
the virtues, the sanctity of this incomparable and perfect creature, to 
elevate and to crown her. You would see how she was made the 
Queen of heaven and earth, and how angels and all creatures were 
ordered to acknowledge her as such, to serve and to obey her. 

But if the eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard, and the heart of 
man hath not conceived what things God has prepared for even the 
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ordinary mortal who loves Him, how can we comprehend the climax 
of glory which is the Blessed Virgin’s happy lot in heaven. 

Let us, nevertheless, lift up our minds to heaven, and this is the 
purpose set before us in the celebration of to-day’s feast, and let ys 
gaze upon that blessed light, the most gracious Lady of heaven and 
earth. O, great cause we have indeed to rejoice and cry aloud for 
joy at sight of all her glories! And we should praise the Lord who 
has been pleased to make her our Queen. Her sovereignty is that of 
a tender mother, not that of a ruler who is feared, but that of an 
abundant and generous dispenser of graces. She is the support of the 
just, the refuge of sinners, the consoler of the afflicted, the joy of 
the saints, the hope of the restoration and saving of the world. 

Let us therefore invoke her with great confidence in all our 
necessities. You, who are cast about upon the stormy sea of this 
life, lift up your eyes to this star, call upon her with St. Bernard, if 
you would not suffer shipwreck. You, pursued by temptations, 
invoke Mary! If you are oppressed by suffering, take refuge in 
Mary. If the reproaches of your conscience trouble you and cause 
you to fear the strict justice of God, cry to Mary for help. What- 
ever your tribulations and dangers may be, invoke Mary and be 
without fear. She will be your guide, your strength, your salvation. 
She will obtain for you from her divine Son strength in temptations, 
security amid dangers, consolation in all troubles. 

Let us not lose sight, however, of the admonition of St. Bernard, 
that if we would experience the effects of her powerful protection, 
we must also imitate the example of her holy life. Let us ask of her, 
therefore, to obtain for us the grace to imitate her virtues, which 
made her the holiest of all the children of men, and worthy to be 
chosen and elevated to the highest dignity, that of being the Mother 
of God, so that by imitating these virtue swe may become worthy to 
call her our powerful mediator. She is the Queen of compassion, the 
Mother of mercy, as holy Church calls her, she is the guardian of 
graces. To all those who invoke her intercession may be applied 
these words: “Blessed is the man that heareth Me, and that watcheth 
daily at My gates, and waiteth at the posts of My doors” (Prov. 
viii, 34). Amen. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE EXCLUSIVENESS OF TRUE RELIGION 
BY THE RIGHT. REV. JAMES BELLORD. D.D. 


“Destroy their altars, and break their statues, and cut down their groves, and 
burn their graven things. Because thou art a holy people to the Lord thy God. 
The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be his peculiar people of all the peoples 
that are upon the earth.”—Deut. vii, 5, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Jews were God’s own people—He kept them separate 
from other nations in order to preserve the one true religion. God’s 
care wonderfully manifested in their history. 

II. The development of the race under divine guidance and its results. 

III. The principles of religion unchangeable; hence religious truth 
must be exclusive. Religious doctrinal corruption fatal to moral integrity 
—False systems condemn exclusiveness—The deposit of truth must always 
be carefully guarded—Separativeness a preservative against danger. 

IV. The Catholic Church to-day the continuation of the Church of the 
Old Testament: the difference between the two. The Catholic Church 
must be exclusive—Her character compels this—The world compels her 
to be so—the attractions and pleasures of the world necessitate this. It 
is the price we pay for the privilege of being God’s people. 


I, In the earliest times God raised up one particular people to be 
His own. The Jews were the forerunners of Christianity, prepar- 
ing the way before its face. They were types of that which was to 
come. Theirs was a divine, although a temporary and imperfect, 
religion. The true principles of a divine religion were exemplified 
inthem. From their history, their laws, their ceremonies, their sins, 
their punishments, we learn much which illustrates God’s dealings 
with the Christian Church, much that will be an example or a warn- 
ing to ourselves. 

One most striking thing, singular in the history of nations, was the 
separateness of the Jews from all others. National separateness was 
the means of securing religious separateness; and these, in a man- 
ner, cut them off from the comity of nations. God raised them up 
for His own, watched over them, made His presence visibly known 
to them, gave them an exceptional revelation, prescribed their forms 
of worship. It was not that salvation was for them alone. All man- 
kind are God’s children, and “in every nation he that feareth him and 
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worketh justice is acceptable to him” (Acts x, 35). Their function 
was to be the ancestors of the Messias and the channel of salvation 
of all nations. They were to be the depositories of God’s complete 
revelation, to maintain a constant tradition of God’s providence, to 
be witnesses to God, to communicate a certain knowledge of some 
important truths to other lands. The chief of these truths were the 
existence of God and His unity, the coming of the Redeemer, and 
certain practical truths which are a basis for moral life. The Jews 
were highly favored by God; but so far were they from drawing 
profit from this that it would perhaps have been better for them 
had they been left in darkness like the Gentiles ; for they had respon- 
sibilities corresponding to their privileges, and they did not live up 
to either; and hence our Lord said that it would fare better in the 
day of judgment with Sodom and Gomorrha than with them. Still, 
bad though they were, and though rejected, when at length the ful- 
ness of salvation came in Jesus Christ, yet they accomplished God’s 
purposes in their own despite. They were still, after a manner, a 
leaven in the world, a citizen, a mountain, a light on a high stand, 
benefiting others even if not themselves. In order that they might 
maintain inviolate the deposit of truth and law committed to them, 
they needed special protection against evil influences; to these they 
were particularly liable on account of their fickleness, their readi- 
ness to follow bad examples, their grossness and hardness of heart. 
Two things protected them—their physical isolation from other 
nations and religions, and their own sense of their separateness. The 
knowledge of their high origin, of their great privileges and of their 
noble destiny to bring blessedness to all the nations of the earth, 
wrought in them a most unusual religious exclusiveness. 

The whole history of the Jews is a manifestation of God’s care in 
preserving secure their faith in one God and the coming Redeemer. 
Various dangers threatened to corrupt this faith, The Jews lived in 
the midst of an idolatrous world. Other countries with which they 
had relations, other races from the same stock as themselves, all 
men in fact but they, had visible divinities of stone or brass. They 
would, of course, wish to be like other men, and would easily be 
led away by them into their abominable religions. Idolatry was in 
the spirit of their times, it was naturally the error into which gross 
and half-civilized nations fell. The temptation is always a strong 
one to be in harmony with one’s times, even though it be against the 
truth. The Jews had a natural leaning towards idolatry; and all 
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the influence of a divine religion, and all the severity of divine 
punishments, could not save them from continual lapses. Besides 
this there was, as always, a certain tolerant spirit in error which 
truth can never share with it; and this is an attraction for many 
minds. God said to the Jews: “There is no other God besides me; 
all others are false gods; all other religions are abominable.” No 
other religions spoke in such accents; they gave full recognition 
to kindred forms of falsehood; they were ready to admit even the 
true God of Israel in addition to their own. They held that one 
god was as good as another, and that each country had a right to 
worship its own national gods. They did not disbelieve in Jehovah, 
he was the God of the mountain country and protected its dwellers. 
They did not ask the Jews to reject Him, but only to recognize 
their gods as well as Jehovah. Thus, conjurers frequently adopted 
and worshiped all the gods of the conjured, while introducing the 
worship of their own divinities. On the same principle in latter 
times a Roman emperor was willing to enthrone Jesus Christ in the 
Pantheon by the side of Jupiter and Minerva. Such compliments 
could not be accepted or returned by the worshipers of the one 
true God. To do so would be to destroy the very basis of their 
religion ; it would be a denial of the great truth, that their God was 
one and the only true God. They were, therefore, kept ever sepa- 
rate, and were ever being reminded how different they were from 
all other nations on the earth. All the arrangements of God’s provi- 
dence looked to this end. It was not so much their nationality as 
their deligion, which was the object of their existence and their 
preservation through so many ages. 

II. Abraham came of a family that had fallen into idolatry. He 
was called away by God from out of the Chaldees, and lived as a 
sojourner in a strange land, that he might form the character of 
himself and his descendants. He remained in the solitudes when 
his nephew Lot went down to dwell in the rich lands with their 
populous and wicked cities. Later on Isaac was kept apart from 
his half brother Ismael, who was of strange blood on the mother’s 
side. Isaac, and in course of time his son Jacob, were not allowed 
to marry the daughters of their land, but were sent far off to seek 
wives of their own family. Again the children of Jacob, growing 
numerous, were drawn apart, separated from their relatives, the 
descendants of Esau; they were led into Egypt, secluded in the land 
of Gessen, and there, hemmed in by an alien race that detested them, 
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they grew during 430 years into a great nation, pure in blood and 
in faith. Persecution bound them still more closely into unity. At 
length, when called from Egypt to the Promised Land, they wan- 
dered for forty years in the desert, till all the elders had died and a 
new generation had arisen free from the taint of slavery and the 
remembrance of Egyptian idolatry. When Israel took its place 
among the nations, it still remained in complete isolation, hedged in 
from external communication by the great deserts of the east and 
south, by the mountain chain of Lebanon on the north and by the 
Philistines on the west, who cut them off from the Mediterranean, 
the great highway of the world. For centuries they had no kings 
to organize a foreign commerce or lead them to distant conquests 
where they would have intermarried with their captives, or to cor- 
rupt them, as too often they have done, by their bad example. Dur- 
ing the time of the Kings, and in the captivity of Babylon, the 
prophets appeared at intervals to recall the people from their sins 
and renew their faith in God’s promises. 

The unity of God was strongly enforced upon the Jews, as also the 
oneness of truth, of religion and of worship. There was but one 
temple in the whole land. Only in Jerusalem could the solemn 
worship of God be carried out, and thither each family sent its 
representatives three times in the year to offer sacrifices. One tribe, 
Levi, was consecrated to the service of the temple, and one family, 
Aaron’s, to the priesthood. These had no tribal territory of their 
own; they were scattered up and down the land. Thus, from the 
central point one spirit and one teaching were diffused over the 
whole country. So, among the various tribes, the sense of their 
national unity and of their separateness was maintained; also the 
unity of religion and of truth, and the unity of God. 

With a view to the religious separateness of the people of God 
there was a strong prohibition against mixed marriages. One text 
out of many will suffice: “Neither shalt thou make marriages with 
them. Thou shalt not give thy daughter to his son, nor take his 
daughter for thy son. For she will turn away thy son from follow- 
ing me, that he may rather serve strange gods, and the wrath of the 
Lord will be kindled, and will quickly destroy thee” (Deut. vii, 3, 4). 
The admixture of Gentile blood would communicate to future de 
scendants an inherited tendency to pagan falsehood and pagan vices, 
in addition to the immediate danger of perversion from the service 
of God. 
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III. The principles of religion, like the principles of morality, 
always remain unchanged. The relations of truth to falsehood are 
ever the same, although the forms of falsehood have varied. Those 
who know what truth is will have no difficulty in understanding that 
religious truth must of necessity be exclusive. Many who value 
truthfulness as a most important virtue have but little regard, or 
little belief, in the existence of religious truth. 

God is Himself truth. Things are true so far as they correspond 
with the supreme reality in Him. Most especially have moral, 
spiritual, religious truths this harmony and correspondence with 
God. Falsehood is the opposite of truth and of God; and falsehood 
in the religious order must be specially obnoxious to Him, as it is 
falsehood concerning His own nature. Falsity in religion cannot be 
a matter of indifference or of slight consequence; above all, it can- 
not stand on an equal footing and enjoy the same prerogatives with 
truth. God is a jealous God; He will not give His glory to another. 
There can be no more fellowship between His truth and falsehood 
than between justice and injustice, light and darkness, Christ and 
Belial. The religion which possesses full and absolute truth must 
stand aside from all others. It can have no covenant with them. 
That religion must necessarily appropriate the words of St. Paul: 
“Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach a gospel to you be- 
sides that which we have preached to you, let him be anathema” 
(Gal. i, 8). Outsiders are free to come and adore the true God in 
His own temple, but they must not expect that the possessors of 
the truth shall be free to return the compliment under the plea of 
tolerance and worship in other places, or in other ways than God 
has appointed. This is not bigotry, it is not social hostility; it is the 
consciousness of possessing the truth. Anyone who is not thus ex- 
clusive as to his own religion, convicts himself of not believing in 
the absolute truth of what he professes. 

There is nothing more important than to keep truth uncorrupted 
by error. The result of admitting a few, even slight errors, would 
soon manifest itself on a large scale. Doctrines would come to be 
out of harmony with one another, they would not stand together in 
mutual support, they would seem contradictory, some would be 
dropped, and religion, instead of being a logical whole, would be- 
come a disjointed mass of fragments crumbling to destruction. 
Great ideas ultimately express themselves in the actions and lives 
of men. An error may seem too abstruse to be grasped by the mul- 
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titude, but at last it will have its effect in relaxing faith and fervor 
and morality. Some think that religious doctrines are outside the 
sphere of practical life; but there is probably not a single doctrine 
that has not shared in forming the character of Christians, and not 
a single denial of any point which has not resulted in some definite 
species of irreligion or immorality in the general character of worldly 
men. For each individual it may, in a limited degree, be true, 
that lofty purposes, and strong endeavor, and rectitude of life 
are more important towards his salvation than wide and accurate 
theological knowledge. But we do not live as unconnected indi- 
viduals, we form a society which has a corporate life, and con- 
tinuity, and development, and in which true and false ideas take 
root and bear fruit in good and evil lives. In a society, and in the 
long run, the ideas that there are germinating are of much more 
importance than any individual actions. As long as religious truth 
remains pure, it must be a source of power to correct men’s actions 
and to preserve society. Therefore, God protected carefully the 
body of religious doctrines entrusted to the Jews, though they them- 
selves were most corrupt. So, too, has God made the Catholic 
Church infallible in doctrine, while He has not guaranteed any mem- 
ber of it against sin. 

Necessarily, therefore, truth must stand apart and separate from 
all forms of error, however trivial they may seem to be; and it 
must always stand open to the charge of intolerance. Truth is one; 
it is supreme; it cannot admit error to the enjoyment of its own 
prerogatives. False systems, on the other hand, can well admit their 
brotherhood one with another. They may be more or less noxious, 
but they stand on one common ground, for they are all opposed to 
the truth. They all condemn the exclusiveness of truth, denounce 
its separateness as being narrow and untimely, and they all seek to 
drag it down to their own level by demanding the recognition of 
their equality with it. But while truth exists, this is an impossibility. 

The precious deposit of truth needs to be carefully guarded. The 
battle is always raging between it and error. The attacks upon 
truth are most various and subtle. All the power of falsehood is 
directed against the truth and the law of God against various points 
of religion and morality by turns. The faithful are always in dan- 
ger of losing their treasure ; their contest is a very difficult one. They 

are always a “little flock,” as of sheep, exposed to the wolves; they 
are meek, too, of themselves, keeping their treasure in earthen 
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yases. Error, further, is flattering to the lower instincts of fallen 
nature; it claims to be in accordance with the spirit of the times, 
with progress and liberty. Error affords a greater show of free- 
dom than does truth; for it is not one, it has many forms; it can 
offer many alternatives to our choice; and, although the choice be 
between alternative forms of evil, it is more pleasant to our pride 
than being restricted to one thing without any scope for our fickle- 
ness or our independence. Separateness in some shape or another 
is useful as a preservative against these dangers. 

IV. These principles underlie the separateness of the Jewish and 
of the Catholic Church. The Church of to-day is the continuation 
of the Church of the Old Testament. It has gathered up the rejected 
inheritance of the Children of Israel. The only difference is that we 
are sons of Abraham in the spirit, and not according to the flesh; 
that we look back to the Messias, and the Jews looked forward to 
Him; that we possess in reality all that they possessed in the type. 
In each Testament the principles of religion are the same. The 
Synagogue could not admit the existence of any other but the God 
of Israel. The Catholic Church cannot admit the truth of any 
other Church; she cannot allow that God has revealed contradictory 
things to different religions ; she insists that all which is contrary to 
the one truth is falsehood, and that falsehood is not pleasing to God, 
and cannot proceed from Him. The Catholic Church is the only one 
that has dared to lay claim to the promise of Christ that the Holy 
Ghost should teach her all truth. Not one of the separated sects 
has claimed to speak with an infallible voice; 7. e., to speak with the 
authority of God. The Church, then, asserts that she is the sole ordi- 
nary means of salvation given by Christ to the world, the sole de- 
pository of His word. Whatever fragments of truth other denomi- 
nations possess come to them from the Catholic Church. The Bible 
is from her, and the Sacrament of Baptism is hers. Any who are 
saved outside her visible unity are saved not because this or that 
sect is a saving religion, but because they are unconsciously mem- 
bers of the one true Church, through having received her Baptism 
and believed in a sufficiency of her doctrines. 

The possession of these prerogatives is necessarily unique. The 
Church to which they have been committed by the clear words of 
Jesus Christ cannot but hold herself apart from all others, and refuse 
to recognize equality and brotherhood in them. The innumerable 
separated sects regard the Church’s claim as arrogant, blasphemous, 
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intolerable ; and they all find union in deadly hostility to her, because 
she tranquilly maintains what no one of them dares aspire to. The 
Church’s claim would, indeed, be the height of arrogance were it 
made by any other. It is not so in her case, for one reason, because 
it is true. It is nothing against such a claim to say that no other 
religion is arrogant enough to put it forward. There must be one 
Church which is heir to the promises of Christ, and that one can be 
only one. The fact that others do not make such a claim is q 
presumption in favor of the only one that does. No other but the 
Catholic dares put forth the claim, because no other but she can 
prove it. ; 

The unique character of the Church compels a certain separateness 
of her children from the rest of the world. But our separateness 
differs from that of the Jews. They were physically isolated by 
distance and natural barriers. They needed this, for communication 
with outside wickedness led them inevitably to fall. “They were 
mingled among the heathen, and learned their works, and served 
their idols, and it became a stumbling-block to them” (Ps. cy, 
35, 36). But we are not children in religion, we have been con- 
firmed by the Holy Ghost, we must take part in the battle and hold 
our own by force. For us our Lord besought His Father: “T pray 
not that thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from evil” (John xvii, 15). Many of us must, 
of course, fall away on account of our living in the midst of the 
world; but if so, it is entirely by our own fault, for we have the 
strength, if we wish to use it, to remain firm. 

We are kept separate by the world itself. We are always looked 
upon with suspicion. We seldom meet with thorough fairness, or 
enjoy thorough liberty, for the world never forgets the character 
and the claims of our Church, and never can quite forgive us for 
belonging to it. Some degree of hostility always exists towards us. 
And it is well that it should be so, for otherwise we should hardly 
have the firmness to keep ourselves separate from the world with 
its flattery and its pleasures, and we should be in danger of for- 
getting that we are the chosen and peculiar people of God. The 
world’s enmity secures us against being identified with it, and is 
the protection of our faith. Its injustice and calumny keep us sepa- 
rate, even in spite of ourselves, and fortify our weakness. 

Still there is danger to us. The world’s attractions are always 
before us, its falsehoods are always sounding in our ears, its multi- 
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tudes are ever luring us away to be like them. We shall find safety 
in the practise of isolation. We must keep ourselves carefully from 
all noxious influences, from too much association with those who 
are unlike us, from mixed marriages, from dangerous reading, from 
equivocal pastimes, from all that imperils faith or morals. We can- 
not amuse ourselves with the world if we would be the friends of 
God. We must not seek its esteem and its praises, we must be con- 
tent to lose many gains and many pleasures which are open to the 
friends of this world. We must never tone down our rigid prin- 
ciples on the plea of being liberal, or broad-minded, or tolerant, or 
like the rest of men. This isolation is the price we must pay for the 
privilege announced in the text. These things we must suffer, “be- 
cause thou art a holy people to the Lord thy God. The Lord thy 
God hath chosen thee to be his peculiar people of all peoples that are 
upon the earth” (Deut. vii, 6). 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHARITY—TRUE AND FALSE 
BY DOM BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


“Master, what must I do to possess eternal life? Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, . . . and thy neighbor as thyself.”—Luke x, 
25, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The success of the mission of the seventy-two 
disciples caused joy to the followers of our Lord, and our Lord rejoices 
in the revelation given to them by God. The attitude of the lawyer. Our 
Lord’s answer. 

I. The Parable. The types used therein. Viz.: the Priest, the Levite, 
and the Samaritan. Suitability of these types to illustrate the lesson 
taught. Because of his charity, the Samaritan was before the other two 
in the judgment of our Lord. For the same reason many non-Catholics 
will be preferred to Catholics. It is not dificult to be a Catholic, but wv 
dificult to be a good one. The priest and Levite were more culpable 
because they knew the law; and the blessings a Catholic has increase 
his responsibility. Being members of the Church, we must obey her 
laws, and especially that of charity. No other virtues will compensate 
for its absence. It is a precept of the New Law. This is shown by con- 
trasting the Old and New Testament. Charity is a personal virtue, and 
it should be far more precious to us than getting our rights. Do we thus 
value charity? Charity is the characteristic virtue of Christians, the 
“mark” of the followers of Christ. 

II. There is a false charity. True charity is the love of God at work. 
It is more than action; it is a disposition, a virtue. 

III. Think seriously and often of this commandment. Make it part 
of your character and habits. By exercising it, it will be strengthened. 
This can be achieved by the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 

IV. Conclusion—Eshortation to receive the teaching of this Gospel. 


Introduction.—Jesus and His disciples were in the hill country, 
through which runs the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. They were 
filled with joy. The disciples rejoiced because, having been sent into 
the harvest fields by our Lord, they had found the souls ripened 
by grace, and ready to be gathered; moreover, as they told their 
master, “the devil had been subject to them in His Name.” Jesus 
Christ “rejoiced in the Holy Ghost” for the revelation that was given 
through Him to the “little ones”; “Blessed are the eyes that see the 
things that you see, and hear the things that you hear.” But there 
was one standing near who did not share in this joy, for he did not 
believe. He was a lawyer, and a good one. The Latin text calls him 
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legis peritus,” 7. ¢., “skilled in the law.” He did not believe, nor was 
he really interested and earnest. We can imagine how he, with pride 
of learning, put his question “to tempt” this poor prophet. “What 
must I do to possess eternal life? he asked. Our Lord replied by 
putting another question: “What is written in the Law?” The 
lawyer answered: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The man had answered himself. But he felt 
he must justify himself, and so he asked: “And who is my neigh- 
bor?” Our Lord then spoke the parable of the good Samaritan 
which you have just heard, and which you know so well. It was a 
severe rebuke to this lawyer, who had cultivated his mind, but had 
neglected his heart ; who knew the law, but did not practise it. 

I. From this parable we must learn our lesson to-day. There can 
be little doubt that the parable was founded on what was no un- 
common occurrence in the district in which they were. The road to 
Jericho had a bad reputation, because there were many robbers in 
the hills who lived by plundering the travelers. Moreover, as Jericho 
was a priestly city, Priests and Levites must often have passed along 
it, By choosing for the scene of the parable the very district in which 
they were, and by taking three types of men well known to all, our 
Lord made His teaching on charity very clear and real. Let us con- 
sider, first, the types used by our Lord. 

The Priests. These were the descendants of Aaron, and the most 
privileged branch of the tribe of Levi. They were the “elders of the 
people,” and had a holy office. They alone could perform the func- 
tions of priests. They were also the teachers of the people, as the 
prophet Malachy tells us: “For the priest’s lips shall keep knowl- 
edge, and they should seek the Law at his mouth; for he is the 
messenger of the Lord of Hosts” (Mal. ii, 7). 

The Levites were the servants of the Temple. They assisted the 
priests, sang and played in the daily services, studied the Law, and, 
in subordination to the priests, were the ordinary judges of the people 
and their teachers. 

The Samaritans were descended from the remnant of the Israelites 
who had not been carried into captivity. Intermarriage with heathen 
taces had destroyed the purity of their religion, and when the Jews 
under Zerubbabel began to build the Temple at Jerusalem, the 
Samaritans were not allowed to assist, as they wished to do. This 
led them to found a rival Temple on Mount Gerizim, and resulted in 
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a great hatred and rivalry between these two divisions of the Jewish 
race. 

How admirably do these types illustrate the lesson which our Lord 
would teach the scoffing lawyer, and all men of like spirit, that no 
position or acquirements can release from the duty of charity. The 
Priest and the Levite held holy offices and were the teachers of the 
Law, and they despised the Samaritans as unholy and untaught, 
Yet this Samaritan, for his charity, was placed before them both in 
the judgment of God. 

My brethren, the office we hold as members of the chosen race js 
a holy one; the knowledge which our faith gives us is nothing less 
than a light from heaven; the duties of our religion are sacred be. 
yond words, yet we must ever remember that in spite of our Catholic 
vocation, of the knowledge we have, of the holy mysteries at which 
we assist, we may yet be less pleasing to God than many another not 
so blessed as we have been. This Priest and Levite knew the law, and 
yet were ignorant; saw, and yet were blinded; prided themselves on 
their virtues, whilst in God’s sight they were of no value. So also 
may we, my brethren, be ignorant, and blind, and unholy in God's 
sight, although we live in the light of divine Revelation, and 
assist at angelic mysteries. If this is so, it will be because we 
have not in our hearts that virtue so loved of Christ—charity, 
It is not a difficult thing for those who have inherited their 
faith and learned at their mother’s knee to love it, to be Catholics, 
and to assist at the sacred mysteries. But it is most difficult, 
entailing as it does much self-sacrifice, to be real followers of 
Jesus Christ, and to know His teaching not by word of mouth only, 
but in a way which makes them feel personally obliged to obey in the 
every-day events of their lives. How many are there, alas! who, 
like the Priest and the Levite, “seeing, pass by” the obvious duties 
to which their holy religion binds them. 

When we hear this parable read we feel a certain anger and con- 
tempt for the hypocrisy and cold-heartedness of these two servants 
of the law. We know well that the sanctity of their vocation and the 
knowledge of the law possessed by them but increased their guilt in 
God’s sight. They who had been placed so high should have been 
living examples of the virtues commanded by the law. In falling 
from so great a height as they did, deep, indeed, was their destruc- 
tion. Far better would it have been to have had no vocation from 
God than, having accepted His call, to have been faithless. Far 
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better for them to have been virtuous Samaritans than sinful Priests. 

My brethren, when our histories are read out from the Book of 
Doom, then it will be clear that many, though blessed with the true 
faith, are yet condemned, whilst others not so blessed are saved. 
Our blessings but increase our responsibilities. Because we have 
these gifts of God, we must not have that false sense of security which 
leads us to forget and neglect good deeds. To be a Catholic is not 
everything. If we are good Catholics we are near to the kingdom of 
heaven; but if bad or careless ones, we are then preparing for our- 
selves a condemnation more terrible because of the great gift of faith 
entrusted to us. The Psalmist tells us that God, “in His records of 
the people and princes, shall note that these dwelt in her” (Ps. 
Ixxxvi, 6) ; 7. e., in his true Church. This is a fact we shall have to 
account for when these records are opened for our judgment. 

“To have dwelt in Her” (Ibid. 5) is to have incurred a serious 
obligation of fulfilling in our conduct what we have heard from her 
lips. Now, the greatest of all her laws, after the love of God, 
towards which all virtuous practise tends, is the law of charity. If 
we have all our virtues, as probably the Priest and Levite of the 
Parable had, and have not this one in our hearts and as a practise 
of our lives, then we are nothing in God’s sight. Charity is not 
merely recommended, it is commanded ; it is not only a counsel, it is 
a precept of the New Law;; it it not merely accidental, or advisable, 
or to be admired, but essential to the Christian life and character. 
“A new commandment, I give unto you, that you love one another.” 
“This is My commandment, that you love one another as I have 
loved you” (John xv, 12). This is the New Law as contrasted with 
the Old. Formerly the Law was one of justice: “An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” But we live, my brethren, under a 
new Law. God does not, as of old, deal with us according to the 
measures of His justice, but He holds in His hands the scales of 
mercy. He forgives the wrongs we do; He patiently endures our 
sloth and indifference; He is moved by pity and not by anger; He 
smites us not for our insolence, but dies that we may live. Seventy 
times seven times He receives us back when we return to Him. 
Grace, help, pity, long suffering, patience are all shown towards us 
by our loving Lord. “Knowest thou not that the benignity of God 
leadeth thee to penance?” (Rom. ii, 4). This is the New Law. The 
Testament He has bequeathed to us in His Blood. But, my brethren, 
if we accept the mercy of this Law for ourselves, we must obey the 
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Law. As we have seen, it is a law of mercy and forgiveness. We 
must “love those that hate us, pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate us,” before we can rank as followers of Jesus Christ 
and as children of the forgiving Father who is in heaven. God 
“maketh His sun to rise on the good and the bad, and raineth on the 
just and the unjust.” Therefore we may not allow lowering clouds 
to darken the sun of our charity. Charity is a personal virtye 
which we must have. It proves its presence when wrongs or injuries 
are done to us. Remember that it is of greater importance to keep 
ourselves humble, forgiving, and patient interiorly, than that we 
should assert what we consider to be our rights, or repay an unkind 
action by a similar unkindness. “Be ye angry and sin not,” says 
the Psalmist. The word “anger” here means any disturbed state of 
feeling; we find it used to describe feelings of terror, awe, rever- 
ence. “The Lord hath reigned; let the people be angry”; or, a 
better translation would be, “let the people be moved to awe,” etc. 
Whatever be the emotions which arise in us about others, natural 
though they may be, yet we must not sin against charity. Charity 
is too precious a virtue to be thrown away for such self-gratification, 

Do you value charity, my brethren, as a personal grace, a most 
precious jewel which you would not part with for any price? Or, 
on the contrary, do you value it so slightly that you will put no re- 
straint upon thought, speech, or action for its sake? Realize, my 
brethren, what this virtue is. It is, first of all, the characteristic 
virtue of a Christian. The early followers of our Lord were known 
to others as Christians because of their charity. “See how these 
Christians love on another,” was a current saying. The Acts of the 
Apostles describe how the Christians had “all things in common. 
Their possessions and goods they sold, and divided them to all, 
according as everyone had need” (Acts ii, 44, 45). This Christian 
communion is, no doubt, impossible in these days. But, my brethren, 
that piety of the early Christians teaches the all-important lesson that 
others who need, have a right to our help. A right, I say, given by 
the New Law promulgated by Jesus Christ. I do not mean a right 
to our alms merely, for the troubles which are relieved by money are 
very often amongst the lesser evils of life. Souls that are in trouble, 
that are deeply wounded by some hand or by some event of life, that 
are sensitive, or sick with sinful diseases, that are lonely and neg- 
lected, such as these, my brethren, have a right to whatever help ot 
consolation we can give. No true Christian can see a wounded man 
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by the roadside and pass on his way with the thought: “This is 
none of my business.” It is his business; it is his duty, as it was the 
duty of the Priest and Levite of the Gospel parable. St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. vi, 2), puts the New Law in a nutshell 
for us: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so ye shall fulfil the 
law of Christ.” St. Jerome, in his commentary on this Epistle, says: 
“The blessed evangelist John lived at Ephesus down to an extreme 
old age, and at length when he was with difficulty carried to the 
church, and was not able to exhort the congregation at length, he 
was used simply to say at each meeting: “My little children, love 
one another.” At last the disciples and brethren were weary with 
hearing these words continually, and asked him: “Master, where- 
fore ever sayest thou this only?” Wherefore he replied to them 
(worthy of John): “This is the commandment of the Lord, and if 
this only be done, it is enough.” Yes, my brethren, charity to one 
another is the mark of the follower of Jesus Christ. In the Apoc- 
alypse we read of the “beast,” and how he will make all his followers 
have “a character in their right hands, or on the foreheads” (Apoc. 
xiii). The true followers of Christ are also marked on their hands 
and foreheads with the sign of Christ. By their deeds and by their 
thoughts they have attained to the character of Christ. By this shall 
all men know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one 
another.” Such is the law which binds us all, my brethren. 

II. But charity may be false. The Psalmist, in the 77th Psalm, 
describes how the charity of men towards God is counterfeit: “They 
loved Him with their mouth; and with their tongue they lied unto 
Him. But their heart was not right with Him” (Ibid. 36, 37). So, 
too, may men, by their outward actions, make a show of charity, 
whilst within their hearts the real virtue finds no home. 

The only true charity is that which is based upon the love of God. 
The second commandment is like to the first, and this is so to the 
extent of being practically the same commandment. We may call 
charity towards others the Love of God at work. Why do you 
serve and help others? Is it because you are of a kind disposition, 
and find pleasure in so doing? Is it to get a social reputation, to 
read your name at the head of subscription lists, or to hear yourself 
spoken of with praise? Is it an easy way of paying your debts to 
God? Is it your custom, instead of denying your self-indulgence in 
this or that obvious way, to write a check for some charity? Alas! 
my brethren, such as these have received their reward. God did not 
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promise to recompense those who gave a “cup of cold water,” byt 
those who gave it “in His Name.” This purity of motive must be 
at the back of our charitable actions, if we wish for the reward of 
charity. A mistake is made by many who think that charity is action 
merely. It is more than this. Action holds the second place, the 
virtue of charity the first. A virtue is a disposition of the will, ora 
habit which inclines us to action on suitable occasions. It is based 
upon the reasoning of the intellect. According to the clearness of 
view will be the strength of the disposition to action. Thus we all 
recognize at once the duty we have of supporting our parents. This 
view becomes clearer, more obvious, and more compelling when sick- 
ness and poverty have rendered them helpless. Then the will is 
strongly moved to act. First, then, we must try to appreciate how 
truly charity to others is the teaching and spirit of the New Lav, 
This we have already considered, and quotations from the New 
Testament could be multiplied sufficiently to convince us over- 
whelmingly. Our judgment, when we stand before God’s throne, 
will be of the same nature as the judgment we have given to others: 
“Forgive, and you shall be forgiven” (Matt. vi, 12). “With what 
measure you judge, you shall be judged” (Matt. vii, 1). Judge not, 
and you shall not be judged” (Jbid.). “Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy.” 

III. Think, then, my brethren, often and seriously upon this 
second commandment of the Law, which is so clearly set forth in 
this parable. Make “charity” part of your character, and let it rule 
your conduct in relation to others. All have opportunities of helping 
others, and these are the chances for developing in your hearts the 
virtue of charity by its exercise. That act of charity is the best 
which is done for our Lord’s sake at the cost of some self-sacrifice. 
We can, in one way or another, all of us perform as part of our Chris- 
tion obligation, the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. Are 
there not many with whom we come in contact in our daily lives 
whom we can help in some way? Can we not feed the hungry, give 
clothes to the poorly clad, obtain shelter for the homeless, or visit 
the hospitals or sick rooms of the poor, help poor prisoners, or, 
with alms, help the poor to bury their dead? One such action done 
for Jesus’ sake, and at the cost of trouble and self-sacrifice, will 
help us much in the hour of the dread judgment. 

Then there are the spiritual works of mercy which anyone whose 
heart is softened and made sympathetic by charity finds many op- 
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portunities of exercising. What a meritorious act to help in the con- 
version of sinners! By word, by example, by prayer we can all do 
something. Every Catholic should be an apostle of the faith which 
God has given to him. 

To instruct the ignorant, to counsel the doubtful, to comfort the 
sorrowful—in all these ways we can perform spiritual works of 
mercy. We can also show real charity to others by bearing pa- 
tiently wrongs done to us, and by forgiving injuries. Finally, in 
our prayer we must be charitable; not occupied only with our own 
needs, but praying for the living and the dead. Thus, briefly, my 
brethren, we see that it is quite possible to fulfil this precept of the 
Gospel in practical ways. 

IV. From our considerations on to-day’s Gospel, it is clear 
that we cannot in any true sense be called “Christian,” unless 
“charity” finds a permanent place in our hearts and in our active 
works. Perhaps we have been content to be members of the true 
Church, with the blessing of the true faith and the Sacraments. 
This Parable of our Lord should make us fear condemnation from 
His lips, if we go on our way through life content with our own 
position, and careless of the needs of others not so blessed as we 
have been. Have not too many Catholics the spirit of the Priest 
and Levite? Far better would it be to be a poor Samaritan with 
charity, than one of the chosen race without. 

Without charity we are nothing. If we think we have a true love 
of God, and have not, and exercise not charity to others, we are 
deceiving ourselves. “Master, what must I do to possess eternal 
life?’ The answer of our Lord is clear. A twofold love is necessary: 
We must love God with our whole hearts, and also our neighbor as 
ourselves. 
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THE MANNA, FIGURE OF THE Hoty EuCHARIST 


“My house is a house of prayer.”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction.—If the Temple of Jerusalem was sacred, because 
“a house of prayer,” how much more our churches and chapels, 
wherein God dwells personally, in all the fulness of His divine and 
human nature, and receives the sacrifice, not of beast or bird, but 
the pure, bloodless offering of the holy Mass. Our churches, too, 
are houses of prayer in the highest sense of the word; and the pillar 
of fire and cloud was but an empty shadow, a mere emblem, as we 
have seen, of our sanctuary lamp, that guides us to the feet of Him 
to Whom our prayers are to be offered, “our Emmanuel, God with 
us.” 

A pot of manna was preserved in the first temple; but what was 
that compared with “the bread of heaven,” enshrined in our taber- 
nacles, to be our daily food in holy Communion. This new manna 
is our eucharistic Lord. As we shall see later, He Himself brought 
forward the manna as a symbol of the Bread of Life He would one 
day leave with His Church, to be the food of souls. “Your fathers 
did eat manna in the desert and are dead. I am the living Bread, 
which came down from heaven. If any man eat of this Bread he 
shall live for ever” (John vi, 52). 

To deepen our faith in, and love of, the reality, let us briefly dwell 
on the manna of the desert as a figure of the Eucharist. 

I. The story of the manna is told in Exodus (Exod. xvi). The 
people of God, delivered from slavery, were faced with the spectre 
of famine in the wilderness; and murmured against their leaders, 
wishing a return of the days, when in Egypt, they “sat over the 
flesh-pots and ate bread to the full.” And the Lord said to Moses: 
“Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for you.” The strange food 
appeared, “small, and, as it were, beaten with a pestle, like unto the 
hoar frost on the ground.” The people on seeing it, cried out, 
“Manhu,” what is this? And Moses said: “This is the bread which 
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the Lord hath given you to eat”; and for forty years it was their 
main source of food. “With this meat were they fed until they 
reached the borders of the land of Canaan” (Idem xvi, 35). 

Its origin and properties show many striking points of resemblance 
to the Eucharist. All attempts to prove the manna of the desert to 
have been a mere natural production, the gum of a sort of cactus, 
have failed. With the eye of faith we can read into this inexplicable 
phenomenon, a double divine purpose: First, that of supplying the 
pressing bodily wants of the people; and, next, of furnishing a 
striking type as part of the cumulative rational groundwork on 
which to build our faith in the still greater marvel, the holy 
Eucharist. 

II. The manna sated bodily hunger, and thus supported the 
temporal life of the spirit within. But in holy Communion the 
Eucharist ministers to higher needs. In some mysterious way it 
feeds our souls, and keeps alive within the spark or germ of eternal 
life. “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, you shall not have 
life in you.” In the case of some choice souls, it supported bodily 
life, too; but its main purpose is the stay of the soul’s higher life. 

The manna fell from heaven, “Behold I will rain bread from 
heaven for you.” The holy Eucharist is described in almost similar 
terms by our Lord, with this difference: that the manna was cor- 
ruptible, and fed only the perishable body; whereas our eucharistic 
food, the Lord’s Body and Blood, is incorruptible, and sustains the 
imperishable life of the soul. “This is the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, that if any man eat it, he may not die.” 

The manna fell by night. None saw nor heard it on its way to the 
ground. It came not like rain, or hail, or snow, or any other object of 
sense; but lay glittering in the morning sun, awaiting hunger-drawn 
visitors. So it is with our Lord in holy Communion. He comes to 
our altars silently, stealthily, noiselessly, to be our first morning 
meal. There is a hush and a lull, when the elevation bell rings at 
Mass, and in the silent interval that follows, as great, if not a 
greater, marvel than Creation or the Incarnation takes place. The 
priest pronounces the mystic formula of consecration; and in his 
hands he holds no longer bread, but the Body of the Lord; and the 
people at the Communion may join in feasting on the new Manna, 
the Bread of eternal life. 

Again, the manna was a privilege, reserved exclusively to the 
people of God, for whose use and benefit alone He had thus “spread 
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a table in the wilderness.” Any other sharing in it was a thief and 
an intruder. The other tribes of the desert, and the great races lying 
outside, had just the gifts of nature, and the ordinary powers of 
mind and body, wherewith, under God, to secure their daily bread, 

In like manner the transcendent gift of the Eucharist was given 
by our Lord to “His own,” 1. e., His Church, His own new nation, 
or people. Others have merely the law of nature, and the powers 
of reason, wherewith to work their way to life.. Where the real 
Presence exists in the Eucharist, outside of the Church, our Lord is 
fallen among thieves and is a prisoner. The ark of God in the old 
dispensation often fell into the hands of the Philistines. So to-day, 
in the new. Furthermore, the manna was not sent till the Israelites 
had passed through the waters of the Red Sea, and set their faces 
determinedly towards the promised land, bidding an everlasting 
farewell to Egypt and all its works and pomps, its flesh-pots and its 
creature worship. 

In like manner, the great gift of the Eucharist is only for those 
who have passed through the waters of Baptism, or washed their 
robes clean in those of Penance; and who start earnestly on their 
journey to heaven, renouncing Satan, and cutting themselves off 
from the carnal, pleasure-loving Egypt we call the world. 

Another peculiarity of the manna was its snowy whiteness and its 
capacity to impart both the taste and the properties of all other 
kinds of food. It adjusted itself, so to say, to the whims and needs 
of the receiver. “Panem de coelo praestitisti eis: Omne delecta- 
mentum in se habentem.” 

So in holy Communion. The radiance is shown in the whiteness 
of the Host; and the white garb of grace required in the receiver. 
Grace is food to the soul. Other Sacraments convey special graces 
under special conditions. The Eucharist, in Communion, brings all 
grace, because it gives us the very Author of grace. It is a sacred 
food like the manna, suiting all spiritual palates and imparting a 
sweetness and gladness that often overflows to the very body. 

The manna fell only in the desert, and ceased once the people ot 
God crossed the Jordan and rested safely in the Land of Promise. 
So with the holy Communion. It is God’s gift to us in the valley, 
or rather desert, of life. Holy Viaticum is meant for our last Com- 
munion. Once we have crossed the river of Death, Sacraments avail 
no more; and we join the bright company above, to adore the Lamb 
resplendent on His throne for ever. 
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In conclusion, let us thank our Lord for giving Himself to us, 
not under a form that shocks, or runs counter to the ordinary laws 
of nature; but under the form of food that suits our composite 
nature, of body and soul. The intellectual and moral nature within 
us are raised or lowered by the food we eat; so in the lofty realms 
of grace. We become divine, deified in a manner, by living on the 
Bread of angels. 

Next, let us remember that food is to be taken not at long inter- 
vals, but regularly and frequently. Let us not reject the best gift of 
God, and the highest form of “our daily Bread.” The manna was 
eaten daily, and why not the Manna of the New Law. Body and 
soul need food, their daily bread; therefore, let us eat both, if 
possible, and be thankful. 





TENTH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ARK OF THE COVENANT, FIGURE OF THE EUCHARIST 
“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction.—Pride, in its endless windings and phases, is a vice, 
that, like rust, frost, moisture, and other silent destructive forces 
in nature, corrodes and eats away all that is otherwise good in mind, 
heart, speech, and action. The many good works of the Pharisee— 
prayer, alms deeds, generosity, and temple worship—were all spoiled 
by pride. Without this vice he would have been an Old Testament 
saint; corrupted by it, he grew worse in God’s eyes than Publicans 
and sinners. Humility and compunction, on the other hand, turned 
the poor sinful Publican into a saint. God hates theft and lying; 
and therefore it is that He “casts down the proud and exalteth the 
humble.” 

Humility is thus the groundwork and cornerstone of holiness. 
The all-holy God came on earth to teach it: “Learn of Me to be 
meek and humble of heart.” How emphatically He brings this 
lesson home to us in the Incarnation, wherein “He emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant”; in His life as a Galilean peasant; in 
His death, as a reputed felon; and, above all, in the holy Eucharist, 
I need not say. This divine humiliation of the Man-God is the 
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despair of the worldly wise, “A stumbling-block to the Jew, folly 
to the Gentile.” 

Now, Christ God is in our midst to-day as King, Priest, and 
Prophet. He is to be met with in all the highways and byways of 
life, the slums and alleys of great cities, as well as in backwoods and 
forests; but where, and how? Look at the Sacred Host, as, trem- 
bling in the priest’s fingers, it emerges from the recesses of the Taber- 
nacle, to be your food, to bring peace, and joy, and gladness to your 
souls and bodies, and read in it “The gift of God to men,” nothing 
less than Himself. “His own Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity,” 
Herein “Behold the Tabernacle of God with men; and He will dwell 
with them. And they shall be His people; and God Himself with 
them shall be their God” (Apoc. xxi, 13). 

One of the most striking figures of our actual tabernacles, as 
the home of the “Real Presence,” was the “Ark of the Covenant,” 
ever the center and rallying-point for the worship of Jehovah 
amongst the people of God. Its final resting-place was Jerusalem, 
under King David, where later Solomon built the first temple to re- 
ceive it. The Ark, framed of imperishable and incorruptible 
material, is sometimes taken as a type of our blessed Lady; but this 
does not weaken, but rather strengthens, the force of the argument 
in favor of the Real Presence; for, after all our Lady was the first 
Tabernacle. She first harbored the “Real Presence” ; and our taber- 
nacles, enshrining “the Bread of Life,” do but perpetuate her func- 
tions. The proof of our Lord’s presence in holy Communion, drawn 
from such figures as the tree of life, the pillar of fire, the manna, 
and the Ark of Alliance, lies in the fact that the antetype must be 
greater than the type, the reality and substance greater than the 
figures that outlined and shadowed them. If our tabernacles are 
only sacred cupboards for blessed bread, then the Jews were im- 
measurably more favored than we, “the heirs and children of the 
promise.” 

But, to proceed, in the 25th and 26th chapters of the Book of 
Exodus, a very detailed account is given of the structure and use of 
the Ark and of the tent, or tabernacle, wherein it was placed. The 
Ark was a portable chest or receptacle, made of incorruptible shittim 
wood, and carved, lined with “purest gold within and without”; 
surmounted by two cherubims, over which was the covering called 
propitiatory or mercy-seat. It was carried before the people in 
their wanderings, and the spot where it rested was deemed sacred. Its 
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site, in fact, fixed the capital of the nation. Around it were their tents 
clustered, and in front of it did they offer prayer and sacrifice. It 
was their oracle, and from the propitiatory above it, answers were 
given to prayers, and divine messages delivered. It advanced, or 
receded, or rested with the people of God, who were ready to defend 
itto death. Before it the waters of the Jordan parted, and the walls 
of Jericho fell down, to let the people enter and possess the Land of 
Promise. David built Jerusalem, and Solomon the Temple, as its 
last resting-place. The people felt happy when it was amongst 
them, inconsolable when it was lost, or fell into the hands of their 
enemies and God’s enemies. It brought a blessing to the Israelites ; 
it was a curse and disaster to unbelievers. 

How minutely is all this reproduced in our Tabernacle to-day, the 
center and rallying-point of the new people of God, the Church, 
God’s holy nation, the depositary and guardian of divine truth and 
worship on the earth. Wherever Catholics go, their first object is 
to have the Tabernacle, or Ark, in their midst. Around it they group 
their homes, thus forming villages, parishes, dioceses, whole cities 
and nations, in short. The main care of the priest is to raise an altar, 
surmounted by the Tabernacle. Churches, and chapels, and lofty 
cathedrals are but the tents and resting-places of the new Ark of 
Alliance, the home of the blessed Sacrament. Before the Taber- 
nacle, as of old, prayer and sacrifice are offered, and all forms of 
divine worship carried out. The people flock to it and cluster 
round it, as the oracle of God. The Propitiatory, God’s mercy-seat, 
the Confessional, is hard by, wherein to seek and find His pity and 
pardon. 

We resent any outrage or injury done our Tabernacles, and would 
defend them to the last drop of our blood. With this sacred Ark of 
Alliance in our midst we feel sure of final victory over our foes, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. With the contents of the Tabernacle, 
we plunge fearlessly into the swift dark river of Death, confident of 
reaching the Promised Land beyond. The walls of Jericho, how- 
soever thick, and strong, and well-manned, fall before the unarmed 
hosts of God’s Church; for the Tabernacle is to them an invincible 
palladium, in peace or in war. If guarded and respected, it brings 
peace, joy, comfort and protection, “salvation,” in short, to the 
house that receives it well; but spells ruin and disaster to those that 
abuse or treat sacrilegiously this gift of God. 

And now, it may be asked, is there anything greater, better, more 
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real or sacred in our Tabernacles than what was contained in the 
Ark of old. Both were sacred chests with lamps burning before 
them, but what were their respective contents ? 

In the Ark of the Covenant were placed a copy of the Law, a pot 
of manna, and the flowering rod—all three merely types and figures 
of our eucharistic Lord, who dwells humbly in our tabernacles, 
awaiting the moment when He can come to us, in holy Communion, 
as the food of our souls. We have in Him the new Law, the fulfi- 
ment, completion, and perfection of the old, to whom Moses and 
Elias, the Law and the Prophets, witnessed at the Transfiguration, 
when the voice of God was heard saying to all men: “Hear ye 
Him.” He is the divine Word incarnate, eternal wisdom, source of 
all law. He is the new Manna, not that which the Israelites “did 
eat,” and afterwards died, but the “Bread of Life, which he that 
eateth will not see death forever.” 

Moreover, He is “the root of Jesse,” the flowering rod, the Saviour 
that budded forth under the overshadowing power of the Holy 
Ghost, from the spotless womb of a Virgin “that knew not man.” 
Thus, the three sacred objects in the Ark of the Covenant were but 
symbols of our Lord, really present in the blessed Sacrament. We 
are more favored than the Israelites. They had but one Ark, in one 
spot. We have a Tabernacle wherever we go. They dared not taste 
the Manna reserved in it. We are invited to come, not merely to 
adore and pray before the Tabernacle, but to make its precious 
contents “our daily bread.” The rod of Jesse flowers forth daily in 
a miraculous manner, so that we may feast on its fruit. With far 
more reason than the people of God, as their eyes feasted on the 
symbolic Ark, can we say, “What nation has its gods so nigh unto 
them as our God is to us.” 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ELIAS AND THE BREAD OF THE STRONG 
“He hath done all things well.”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction.—How true it is that God does all things well! In 
nature, grace and glory, boundless perfection, infinite wisdom and 
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love characterize His works. A flower, a leaf, a planet fill us with 
wonder. He made man’s body from “the slime of the earth,” nay, 
He does so still, for, in the loom of nature, the vile elements we 
trample under foot are being daily woven into the herbage that, in 
turn, builds up and sustains life in men and in all living things. 
Thus, “from stones” He truly raises up children to Abraham. The 
elements imprisoned in the rocks come back to us in wheat and 
wine, and thus form the physical basis of the higher life of the soul, 
in which intelligence and even holiness rest. Storm, and flood, and 
all the terrible forces loose around us, create the harvests through 
which God answers our prayer for “daily bread.” 

Nay, our lovely cornfields and vineyards, so curiously drawn, too, 
from the slime of the earth, furnish the matter of the most wonderful 
of all God’s works, the holy Eucharist, “the bread of the strong and 
the wine bringing forth virgins,’ which, in the holy Communion, 
make us one with Himself. 

That the Almighty effects such marvels through the agency of 
His lowly creature, bread, we have the security of faith, aided by 
reason. “God ever chooses the weak things of this world to con- 
found the strong.” 

As we have already partly seen, the wonders claimed for the 
Eucharist were foreshadowed in the older dispensation in the types 
and figures that were to prepare the human mind for the startling 
revelations of the new. 

To-day I would briefly draw attention to another striking type of 
the food served up for our use in holy Communion, in the portion 
of bread wherewith Elias was supplied in the desert, enabling him 
to walk forty days, and reach in safety “Horeb, the mountain of 
God.” 

The story is doubtless familiar to you; it is told in the 19th 
chapter of the third book of Kings. Elias, the Thesbite, the wonder 
of his age, and one whom Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans 
venerate alike, was a man of stern and rugged character, a typical 
spiritual giant, one of those strong men raised up by God to correct 
abuses and bring back the erring people to their Creator. Like our 
Lord, and John the Baptist, he wrote nothing. He wielded enormous 
influence in his time, and still lives, we believe, to come again and 
lead the scattered hosts of Israel to their true home in the Church. 
The oldest religious order in the world, the Carmelites, claim him 
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as their father and founder. Indeed, “the sons or disciples of the 
prophets” still live in all our undying monks. 

But to return, Elias is intimately associated with the Eucharist, 
in outline or shadow. He was fed miraculously by ravens; he 
dowered the widow of Sarepta, type of the Church, with the “pot of 
meal and cruse of oil that never wasted,” even as the bread of 
life never fails in the Church. But we deal here mainly with the 
incident that took place when, after slaying the host of idolatrous 
priests, he fled into the desert, tracked and hunted like a wild beast 
by the sleuth hounds of Jezabel; and, lying down, worn out with 
fatigue, hunger, and despondency, he prayed God to let him die, 
“Tt is enough for me; now, O Lord, take away my life; for I am 
no better than my fathers.” He then “cast himself:in the shadow of 
the juniper tree,” figure of the Cross, ever the refuge of the weary 
and the broken-hearted. “And an angel touched him and said, ‘Arise 
and eat.’ And behold, there was at his head a hearth-cake and a 
vessel of water... And he arose and ate, and drank, and walked 
in the strength of that food forty days and forty nights unto the 
mount of God, Horeb.” 

We, too, are on our way through the desert of life, this vale of 
tears, to the mountain of God. We have all to go on, upwards, and 
onwards, to the hill of perfection. “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect,” 7. e., “never stop in the path of progress and 
perfection.” “He that putteth his hand to the plow and looketh back 
is not worthy of me.” 

We are followed and met on our way by all the forces of evil. 
The power of wickedness in high places, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil press hard upon us, yet we must go on. How often do 
even the saints, the very giants of the spiritual life, pray God “to be 
delivered from the body of this death,” and fall down wearily at 
the foot of the Cross. Courage fails even the bravest, at times; 
but what of the laggards and sluggards? It is then we hear the 
voice of “the angels of the Lord,” God’s messengers, our clergy, 
sent, not by men, but by God, saying to us, “Arise and eat.” Eat 
what? “The bread come down from heaven, the bread given to His 
Church by Him who, “though man, yet thought it no robbery to 
be equal to God,” for He was God; and who said, “Take ye and 
eat, for this is my body.” ‘For my flesh is food, indeed, and my 
blood is drink, indeed.” 

Like Elias, we find it within reach. It is at our very doors. The 
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“hearth-cake” of the new law faileth not, for it is multiplied like the 
grains of wheat from which it comes in the holy banquet of the 
Mass, that never ceases “from the rising to the setting sun.” 
Asleep or awake, we are never cut off from our supply of “daily 
bread.” 

Now, be it observed, God sent Elias food, even by a miracle. He 
could have upheld and sustained the prophet’s strength without the 
intervention of food; but in His Providence food is the stay of life. 
He could feed us, like the trees and the flowers, without conscious 
effort; but no! We must seek our food, and work for it. Such is 
His will and law. Life is a banquet, and to support it, a “table is 
spread in the wilderness.” 

So also in the higher life of the soul. God has given us the 
transcendent gift of the Eucharist, in holy Communion, to keep up 
our life and strength on the road to Horeb. 

The bread of Elias was ordinary natural food, meant to be taken 
not at long intervals, but frequently, daily in most cases. It was 
arare and unusual thing for bread to keep up life and vigor for 
forty days. Herein lay the force and wonder of it. It is the same 
with the bread of life in holy Communion. It is a sacred Food that 
is meant to be used frequently, daily even, as our Holy Father the 
Pope recommends. But it is a food of marvelous efficacy, that, 
under extraordinary circumstances, may keep us spiritually alive 
not merely forty days, but a whole year. There are exceptional 
times and places, when there is a spiritual famine in some lands, 
when “the children crave for bread in the streets, and there is none 
to break it to them,” when a remnant of the priesthood, a solitary 
prophet of the true God, may say with Elias: “They have thrown 
down Thy altars, they have slain Thy prophets with the sword, and 
T alone am left, and they seek my life to take it away” (III. Kings 
xix,10). In lands blighted with heresy and other forms of unbelief, 
holy Communion will nourish the soul for long intervals; but where 
the Church is free, it is her mind, the mind of the Master, that we 
should approach the ideal state of things in receiving the Food of 
angels as “daily bread.” Christ has left us not a relic of Himself, 
but Himself in person, under the form of bread that, duly received, 
will bring us safely to the mountain of God. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
RuTH, THE GLEANER 
“Blessed are the eyes that see the things which you see.”—Gospel of Day, 


Introduction.—No wonder our Lord called His disciples blessed 
in seeing and hearing Him in the flesh. The choicest spirits of all 
preceding times strained their eyes through the mist of ages for 
the sign of His coming, whilst they had Him in their midst. And 
yet it needed a supreme act of faith on the part of St. Peter, gifted 
from above, to own solemnly that this meek and humble Master was 
“Christ the Son of the living God.” His divinity was masked in 
flesh and blood. 

The same to-day, we are equally blessed with those who listened 
to the words of the Gospel. Christ is in our midst, masked, veiled, 
both as to His Manhood and Godhead, under the appearance of 
bread. The Jews, in rejecting Him, were inexcusable, as they ought 
to have read “the sign of the times,” and thus recognized the Messias 
sent by God. Though men are now largely convinced of the start. 
ling truth of our Lord’s divinity, yet, as regards His eucharistic 
presence, many disciples “walk no more with Him” in later times, 
saying with the Capharnaites: “How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat and his blood to drink ?” 

Our Lord did not spring the mystery of His personality and 
mission on the world. “These things were written of Him” in 
sacred books and traditions; so is it with His “Real Presence” in 
the Eucharist. It was shadowed in the old, and revealed in the new 
dispensation. We have outlined some of these figures of old in 
dealing with the tree of life, the manna, and the hearth-cake of 
Elias. To-day we shall briefly dwell on the wheatfield of Bethlehem 
as a figure of the Eucharist, delineated in the touching story of 
Ruth, the gleaner. The Book of Ruth, one of the shortest in the 
Bible, gives us the narrative of one of the very few women named 
in the genealogy of our Lord, and who, though a Gentile convert, 
had the sublime privilege of becoming an ancestress of King David, 
and, consequently, of Christ and His blessed Mother. 

Our Lord came to redeem, and save, and convey the fruits of 
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redemption in the sacred food of His Body and Blood, to Jews and 
Gentiles alike ; and from both did He take the body “wherewith He 
redeemed the world.” The wheat of Bethlehem, where Ruth wedded 
Booz, the great grandfather of David, contributed to giving us the 
Body and Blood of Christ, “the corn of the elect,” now the most 
wondrous of God’s works, the spiritual food of men’s souls. The 
sturdy farmers and shepherds of Bethlehem lived mainly on hearth- 
cakes from the wheat of their fields, and water or wine from their 
vineyards, and it was the blood thus formed, that ran in the veins 
of the holy family. Christ chose a gleaner of wheat as His an- 
cestress, and a district famous for its growth as His birthplace. The 
very word, Bethlehem, means “the house of bread” ; and not without 
significance ; for from it came He who calls Himself “the bread of 
life, the true bread, come down from heaven.” Bethlehem was a 
poor tiny hamlet, but the God of the Eucharist gave it name and 
fame. Ages before His birth it was said of the spot where Ruth 
timidly gleaned in the wake of the reapers, “And thou Bethlehem 
Ephrata, art a little one among the thousands of Juda; out of thee 
shall He come forth unto Me, that is to be the Ruler in Israel, and 
His going forth is from the beginning, from the days of eternity” 
(Micheas v, 2). 

The golden grain, gathered by the little Moabitess maiden in toil 
and tears, when crushed and bruised, became her “daily bread,” 
changed into her body and blood, handed on through her descend- 
ants, David, and Solomon, and the rest, to Christ, “the corn of the 
elect,” our wheat, crushed and bruised in His Passion, to become our 
food, “our daily bread.” It is a bold thought that brings the field 
of Booz down to our Lord, yet in a land ever called “the house of 
bread,” it is quite possible that some of its grains, perpetuated and 
multiplied down the stream of time, may have helped to sustain life 
in the holy family during their stay in Bethlehem. 

A handful of wheat seemed a poor reward to poor Ruth for her 
toil in the field of Booz; yet, it kept her alive, and in the end brought 
her a rich return in a happy union with her master. For the patient 
little gleaner, by an old Jewish law and custom, became the spouse 
of Booz and mistress of his estate. 

Now, Christ is our Lord and Master; and the Church in which we 
work out eternal life is His cornfield and vineyard. The tiny Host 
we receive in holy Communion, apparently made from a handful of 
wheat, seems a poor reward for all the spiritual toil that the labor 
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thereby required of us costs. But, though “we sow in tears” ip 
keeping ready for Communion “we reap in joy.” The few golden 
ears we glean with panting breasts and aching limbs bring us no} 
the perishable food of a day, but the bread of eternal life, What 
is more, the soul in holy Communion becomes united to the Master 
of the vineyard, in the chaste and mystic union, called the “Espousals 
of the Lamb.” The Church is called the Bride of the Lamb. So ig 
the human soul in its union with our Lord, at the solemn moment 
when He gives us “His Body to eat and His Blood to drink.” Aj 
He asks as dowry is that we “keep our lamps trimmed and wea 
the wedding garment of grace when we “go forth to meet the Bride 
groom.” 

Booz said to Ruth: “Hear me, daughter, do not go to glean in any 
other field; and do not depart from this place.” Thus speaks our 
Lord and Master to us. Other fields there are, promising rich yields 
to our gleanings. They offered great rewards, visible and tangible, 
for our labor, and appeal to their success in the world as a mark of 
God’s favor. Sects, and schisms, and philosophies without end, 
offer even the semblance of a Eucharist, and undertake to turn your 
gleanings into the Body and Blood of Christ after a fashion. “There 
was corn in Egypt in Joseph’s time, but not from the granaries by 
the Nile, but from the wheat fields of Bethlehem, house of bread, 
did God build up the human nature of His Son. Christ has but one 
real body stored up in the Eucharist, and one mystic body, the field of 
His Church, wherein to reap and receive it. “No man can serve two 
masters,” or work at once in two different fields. 

In conclusion, let me exhort you in the words of our Lord in His 
discourse at Capharnaum, when He promised to give the world the 
gift of the bread of life that is ours to-day: “Labor not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto life everlasting, 
which the Son of Man will give you” (John vi, 27). Since thes 
words were uttered by the Lake of Galilee some 2,000 years ago, 
time and experience have deepened our conviction as to the truth 
and worth of His promise; so that He seems to say to us from His 
lowly throne to-day, in the words of the Gospel: “Blessed are the 
eyes that see the things which you see... and to hear the things that 
you hear.” 
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CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
X. VocaTIoN.—NECESSITY OF DILIGENCE 


My dear boys: Recall for a few moments the days of school and 
try to remember how discouraged you felt when you got your first 
copy-book. You thought you could never learn to write. If, out of 
curiosity, you looked at the copy-books of an older brother or sister, 
and you discovered that their books were far more advanced than 
yours, you no doubt felt like saying: “It’s no use trying; I will 
never be able to write as nicely as that.” 

Now, however, as you look back to those times, you know that 
you have passed through all the various copy-books, readers, spellers, 
grammars, geographies, histories and other studies without losing 
much sleep, provided you showed ordinary diligence in your studies. 

To remain idle for months and then to work real hard for two or 
three days for an examination will be of little benefit to you in later 
years, even though you should be lucky enough to pass. Some of 
you may have discovered as much by this time. 

The experience of the past will teach you two lessons: First, that 
knowledge is acquired by degrees; and, secondly, that it requires 
constant diligence to transfer the knowledge from the page of the 
book to your memory and understanding. In fact, the usefulness of 
our knowledge will depend upon the degree of diligence used in 
acquiring it. For this very reason the boy, brilliant in school, will 
frequently be a failure in later years. The other boy who, perhaps, 
never received the highest note, will often excel the brilliant boy in 
later years in true worth and capability. The reason is not hard to 
find. While the brilliant boy will be inclined to indolence because 
study does not cost him much effort, the other boy, less talented, has 
become accustomed to earnest effort, since he had to work hard to 
keep up with his class. The one boy thinks he knows it all, and there- 
fore need not try hard; the other boy, knowing his weakness, real- 
izes that he must exercise his memory and understanding to grasp a 
lesson. The result is that he will often excel the brilliant boy in 
actual achievements. 

Now, the same methods of acquiring our school learning holds 
good for the learning of a trade or profession. Our whole life 
is but a school. About the only difference is that, in later years, 
vacations do not come as regularly as they did when we were boys. 
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Never be foolish enough to think that with the last day of school 
your study is finished. Then it is that it really begins. During your 
years of school you laid the foundation of your learning. You can 
not build a church on a foundation intended for a small cottage, 
Hence the importance of laying a good foundation while at school, 

To make your life-work a success, it will not be enough to simply 
persevere in it in a careless sort of way. To do any kind of work in 
a slipshod manner will not be much of a credit to you. You must 
be diligent in your work; as busy as a little bee. Working without 
diligence means work only half done. If you see a tree with little 
and stunted fruit, you do not think much of the tree. What would 
you say of a man who turns out work in a careless sort of way, 
never caring how it looks, how or when it is done, just so it is done 
some time and somehow! You would say: “Why, that man isn’t 
worth much.” 

A great musician, when complimented upon his wonderful skill, 
answered: “Oh, that is nothing at all. Anybody can do as well.” 
One of the bystanders then asked: “Do you mean to say that any- 
body could play as perfectly as you?” “Certainly,” the artist re- 
plied, “three things alone are needed. The first is study, the second 
is study, and the third is, again, study.” 

If you had practised writing only once a month, you would have 
never become able to write. You filled copy-books one after an- 
other; you used up reams of writing-paper; you wrote day after 
day. Now it has become easy for you to put your thoughts upon 
paper. In like manner you cannot expect to become perfect in any 
trade or profession unless you work diligently. 

A plow permitted to remain idle will soon be rusted. But one in 
active use will soon shine like silver. Such is the effect of diligence 
upon all things. Diligence is necessary for our own well-being. 
What would become of us unless we were diligent in our bodily 
exercises? If we stopped taking our regular exercises our muscles 
would become flabby and soft, the blood weak and poor. The 
shortest walk would seem tiresome, or even impossible to undertake. 
Exercise makes walking easy. Why, you could not think of playing 
ball unless you practised throwing, catching and batting, and prac- 
tised hard at that. You had to train your memory so it will retain 
what once you have learned; you must train your will power, your 
understanding, to have them work properly. And all that means 
nothing else but diligence. Unless we keep our mind occupied we 
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grow dull; unless we give our body constant exercise, strength will 
leave us as water is lost in sand. Diligence, then, is so plain a duty, 
it seems strange our attention should have to be called to it at all. 
Yet, because diligence is a duty, it grinds. Say what you will, we 
live in a superficial age. To counteract this we must be indefatigable 
in insisting upon diligence. 

Men are inclined to be shifty. Consult your own inclination in 
proof of it. Do you not continually look for that which is easiest? 
For that which requires little effort on your part? Even a game or 
play requiring much thought or effort will be avoided. 

Since you notice an inclination to look for the easiest work, fearing 
that an effort on your part would be too much of a strain, you had 
better be on your guard against laziness. Unless you become pains- 
taking and diligent in your work, you will be a failure for life. Did 
you ever notice a juggler on the stage how he can throw and catch 
four or more balls with one hand? It does look easy, until you try 
it! It took this juggler years before he could do this trick well 
enough to show it on a stage. No matter how plain or simple a 
work may seem to be, it requires effort to do it well. Tennyson was 
asked one day how long it took him to compose a short poem. Its 
words were so plain and simple that one would think they were 
written as fast as a pen could go across paper. Tennyson smiled 
and said: “These four lines took me two boxes of cigars to make 
them as they are.” It took him weeks to write these four lines. 
They were written and re-written, changed and corrected, until they 
were perfect. Genius does not mean a very bright mind, but the 
capacity for infinite work and painstaking. 

Trades and professions are overcrowded. Still, there is always 
room at the top. Of diligent workers there are few and far be- 
tween. There is an old saying: “Practice makes perfect.” Those 
perfect in their trades or professions are very few in number. The 
world expects diligence of us; the standards of workmanship are 
high in every calling. No one will be willing to pay a first-class 
price for a third or fourth-class piece of work. Our work must be 
first-class, or we cannot expect a first-class price for it. 

The mechanic who turns out poor work at a price for which one 
expects good work, will lose his trade. You see, then, how it hap- 
pens that while some business men keep their customers, others lose 
theirs. Diligence is the word that explains it all. A hired man may 
have all the good points but diligence; he may be sober, good- 
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natured, quiet; he may have all the good points of not smoking, 
drinking, chewing, cursing, or gambling; but if he is lazy all these 
good points will be of little help. They will not be able to hold his 
position for him. No employer can use a lazy man. To illustrate the 
advantage of diligence from another point, let us suppose your 
father is a carpenter who knows his trade from A to Z. His em- 
ployer places all his confidence in your father. He lets him work as 
he knows best. He does not need to watch your father, as others 
must be watched, for he knows your father is diligent and con- 
scientious. He will put your father to some work and tell him to go 
ahead. Now, if hard times should come, if work should become 
scarce, so that the employer will have to dismiss some of his work- 
men, will he dismiss your father with the first crowd? Indeed not, 
First he will discharge those who are inefficient. Your father 
will be the very last man he will think of sending away. He 
knows your father could get work anywhere. To lose your father 
would be a loss for him. It would hurt his business to let such a 
man go. Such a good workman is kept. A diligent worker makes 
himself indispensable. 

The examples and illustrations of diligence I have shown you so 
far do not show you all the beauty and advantage of diligence. 
There are still other rewards in store for diligence. 

Looking at the maps of the hemispheres you will have observed 
that neither water nor land is marked for the South Pole. Ex- 
plorers have not reached that part of the earth as yet, and so the 
maps leave a blank space at the pole. It remains to be seen whether 
there is land or water there. In like manner no trade or profes- 
sion is fully known or understood. There is still room for explorers 
to learn more about each trade or profession. Inventions adding 
to or changing the work of millions are made every day. 

You may learn some trade, or science, or profession; that millions 
have learned before you. They have not grasped it entirely ; neither 
will you. You may know more than those who lived fifty years 
ago, but so will others know more who live fifty years from now. 
There is always room for new ideas, new methods, new machinery, 
new tools and new branches of work. What was new yesterday will 
be old to-morrow. Who ever thought of gasoline engines and 
automobiles fifty years ago? To-day thousands of men work at 
these very machines. We see factories going up in every town 
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turning out such engines or automobiles. Fifty years from now we 
may see as many factories building flying machines of some kind. 

Who will keep up this march of progress? The idle and careless 
worker, or the man who is diligent and always willing to learn more 
about his trade or profession? 

The road to success is a hard road. There is no bunting, no 
decoration, and no flags or welcome signs are found on the way. The 
road is hard, indeed, rough and steep. It means hard and endless 
work. Life is no Sunday-school picnic, but a hard work-day. For 
that reason be diligent, faithful, patient and untiring in your work 
that you may not work in vain. 





OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


X. SELF-CONTROL A MEANS FOR SANCTIFICATION 


Our desire for calmness must be controlled by resignation to the 
will of God, and this may be understood in various ways. We must 
be content, even if, despite our good will, we make but little 
progress in virtue. We must willingly accept the crosses which 
serve to unite our hearts to the divine Heart of our Lord, and must 
contemplate all trials in resignation to God’s will. 

It is a good practise when engaged in protracted work, to make 
occasional brief intermissions for a few moments with God. A 
few minutes suffice. This may be done unobserved, even when one 
is not alone. 

We should speak with calmness. Do not repeat the same remark 
several times without necessity ; it is a sign of impatience. Violent 
reproaches about things that have happened and cannot be recalled 
are useless; if censure is in order, it will be more effective if de- 
livered in a calm and dignified manner. Under certain conditions it 
is a duty to censure, but it is always a strict obligation to give a 
good example. In a case of unimportant errors, it may be better to 
say nothing for the moment. Wait for a better time. It is an ex- 
cellent victory over one’s self to suppress irritated expressions of 
displeasure towards an employee who has done his work indifferently. 
Avoid stinging words, but let him do his work over again as it 
should be done. Be firm in your demands, but avoid irritation. 

Avoid, in general, all superfluous words. They excite and cause 
us to overstep the bounds of considerateness and charity, and cause 
one to offend God and our fellow men. Give orders calmly. Sup- 
press everything that might occasion rebellion and remarks. Make 
it your endeavor to be as amiable as the saints. This desire should 
not be engendered by self-love; there is, however, a well-ordered 
self-love that serves our purpose. We must seek to attain this, 
guided by the spirit of God. 
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ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


S. Consistorial Congregation—Questions Concerning the Complet- 
ing of the Course of Studies and the Taking of the Oath Before 
Sacred Ordination. 


To the following questions: 1. Whether for the effect 
of sacred ordination the years of study can be said to be 
completed at the feast of Pentecost or of the Most Holy 
Trinity? 2. Whether the oath to be taken before the 
reception of Holy Orders, as prescribed by the Motu pro- 
prio “Sacrorum Antistitum” of September 1, I9gI0, is to 
be taken before each of the Holy Orders or only before 
the holy sub-diaconate? this S. Congregation replied on 
March 24, IQII: 

To 1. In the negative; the scholastic course of nine 
months, followed by the passing of the final examination, 
is to be completed. 

To 2. It suffices that the oath be taken before the recep- 
tion of the sacred order of the sub-diaconate, saving the 
right of the Ordinary to exact it anew before conferring 
each of the sacred orders if for any reason whatever he 
deems this necessary or useful. 


C. Carp. De Lat, Secretary. 
Scipio TEccHI, Assessor. 


Declaration Concerning the Decree Enjoining Secrecy About Epis- 
copal Designations. 





As some have doubted whether the Decree of the S. 
Consistorial Congregation of July 2, I910, on observing 
secrecy in designations for Episcopal sees, where an iden- 
tical or similar form of designation with that employed in 
the United States of North America obtains, is extended 
only to those dioceses and provinces whose Bishops have 
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asked for this, or to all in which said form is in use: this 
S. Congregation has declared that it is extended to all. 
Given at Rome at the Secretariate of the S. Consisto. 
rial Congregation April 28, 1911. 
C. Perosi, Substitute. 


S. Congregation of the Council—Decree Extending the Apostolic 


Constitution Romanos Ponttfices to All the Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Among the things which the Fathers of the First Council 
of Quebec, held in that metropolitan city in 1909, thought 
well to decide was that they should petition the Holy See 
to extend to all their churches the Constitution Romanos 
Pontifices issued for England and Scotland on April 25, 
1881, and later extended to a great many other regions, 
In Plenary Meetings of this S. C. held on January 14 and 
21 for the revision of the decrees of this first Council of 
Quebec, the Most Eminent Fathers deemed said extension 
very useful and therefore decided to second the wishes 
expressed by the Fathers of the Council in this matter, 
and the subject was laid before His Holiness Pope Pius 
X. by the undersigned Secretary of this S. Congregation. 
His Holiness in an audience of March 14, having weighed 
maturely, was graciously pleased to grant the petition and 
extended the Constitution Romanos Pontifices to all the 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 

Given at Rome at the S. Congregation of the Council 
March 14, IQII. 

C. Carp. Gennari, Prefect. 
B. Pompiti, Secretary. 


S. Congregation of the Index—Decree. 


Monday, May 8, IgII. 

The S. Congregation of the Most Eminent and Reverend 
Cardinals of Holy Church appointed and delegated by our 
Most Holy Lord Pope Pius X. and by the Holy See to the 
Index of bad books and for the proscription, and expurga- 
tion of the same, and for giving permission to read the like 
throughout the Christian world, in a meeting held in the 
Apostolic Vatican Palace, on May 8, 1911, condemned and 
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condemns, proscribed and proscribes, and ordered and 
orders to be put on the index of prohibited books the fol- 
lowing works: 

Gabriel D’Annunzio, Omnes fabulae amatoriae (Romanzi 
e Novelle). 

— Omnia opera dramatica. 

— Prose scelte. Milano. 

P. A. S., Catechismo di storia sacra. Cremona, 1910. 

Antonio Fogazzaro, Leila, Romanzo, Milano, 1911. 

Ioannes Konrad Zenner, Die Psalmen nach dem Urtext. 
Erganzt und herausgegeben von Hermann Wiesmann. I. 
Teil, Uebersetzung und Erklarung. Miinster, 1906. 

Malachia Ormanian, L’Eglise Arménienne: son histoire, 
sa doctrine, son régime, sa discipline, sa liturgie, son prés- 
ent. Paris, 1910. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION ON ACCOUNT OF ABORTION 


Bertha is urged by her husband Titius to take a certain kind of 
medicine in order to procure an abortion. She hesitates for some 
time, and finally consults her mother about it. The mother is more 
or less non-committal. She prefers not to interfere. She does not 
advise the abortion, fearing the consequences to her -daughter; 
neither does she endeavor to persuade the daughter against com- 
mitting the act. Finally, Bertha makes up her mind to take the 
medicine, to the satisfaction of her husband. The consequence is 
that an abortion follows, and Bertha very nearly loses her life. The 
experience has been a very dear one, and all three are very repentant. 
They are all Catholics. Are they all excommunicated? Are special 
faculties required to absolve them? 

Answer.—Let us consider, first, the case of Bertha, who takes the 
medicine and causes the abortion. Does a mother who procures 
an abortion on herself incur excommunication? It is probable that 
she does not. It is quite true that Pius IX., in the bull Apostolicae 
Sedis, 1869, expressly says that “procurantes abortum, effectu 
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secuto” incur excommunication, and that the excommunication js 
reserved to the bishops. Now it would appear that if any one ought 
to be numbered among the procurantes abortum, it surely would be 
the mother who procures an abortion on herself. Nevertheless, there 
are very grave theologians, among others St. Alfonsus, who main. 
tain that the mother herself is not included among the “procurantes 
abortum” whom the papal decrees punish by excommunication, 
They do not affirm that it is altogether certain that the bull Aposto. 
licae Sedis of Pius IX. does not include the mother herself among 
the “procurantes abortum” who incur excommunication, but they do 
maintain that it is probable that the bull does not include her. Their 
line of argument is this: In all the papal bulls anterior to the bull 
Apostolicae Sedis of Pius IX., 1869, in which excommunication js 
decreed against procurantes abortum, a distinction is made between 
the mother herself and the other procurantes abortum, and the 
mother was never included among those who incurred excommuni- 
cation for procuring abortion, even though the term “procurantes 
abortum” was always employed in such papal decrees. St. Alfonsus 
considers the opinion which says that the mother herself does not 
incur the excommunication as altogether probable, by reason of the 
number and weight of the theologians who defend it; and if the 
reasons on which it rests be considered, he thought it far more 
probable than the opinion which maintains that the mother does incur 
the excommunication. 

At the time that Pius IX. issued the bull Apostolicae Sedis in 
1869, and long before it, the term “procurantes abortum” had come 
to have a very special and restricted meaning, excluding the mother 
from the number of those who were included in the term procurantes 
abortum. When Pius IX., therefore, used the term procurantes 
abortum, in the bull Apostolicae Sedis, he was cognizant of this 
special and technical sense in which it was generally used and under- 
stood by the theologians and canonists, and as he used it in his de- 
cree without any qualification or explanation, he is justly supposed 
to have used it in the peculiar sense in which it was used in the 
law, and, therefore, that he used it in its sense of excluding the 
mother. Weight is added to this view, if we bear in mind that the 
purpose of Pius IX. in publishing the bull Apostolicae Sedis in 1869 
was to curtail both the number and the application of the excom- 
munications at that time prevailing in the Church. 

It is probable, therefore, that Bertha did not incur the excom- 
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munication decreed by Pius IX. against “procurantes abortum.” 
Would a simple confessor be justified, therefore, in absolving 
Bertha without first procuring special faculties, at least ad cautelam, 
in case, de facto, Bertha did incur the excommunication? In that 
case, a simple confessor would not require any special faculties to 
absolve Bertha, neque ad validam, neque ad licitam absolutionem. 
There exists here a dubium juris, that is, a doubt about the interpre- 
tation of the law. Now whenever there exists a dubium juris, that is, 
whenever the theologians do not agree as to the meaning and inter- 
pretation of a law, whether, namely, the law deprives the confessor 
of jurisdiction in the confessional in certain cases or not, then the 
confessor may absolve validly and licitly in such cases, and if, de 
facto, the case should be reserved, then the Church supplies the nec- 
essary jurisdiction to absolve from it. In this way the jurisdiction of 
the simple confessor which is in Bertha’s case theoretically doubtful, 
become practically certain; and Bertha is absolved not jurisdictione 
dubia, sed jurisdictione practice certa. In dubio juris, Ecclesia 
supplet. 

But, again, let us suppose that the woman or mother who pro- 
cures an abortion on herself is included in the bull of Pius IX. 
The case is a papal reservation and ignorance of the reservation 
saves a person from incurring papal censures. For what the Pope 
reserves is not the sin, but the censure; in our case, the excommuni- 
cation. The purpose of the Holy See is to deter from the sin of 
abortion by punishing it by excommunication and reserving the 
excommunication. But if a woman does not know of the excommu- 
nication attaching to abortion or that it is reserved, how can the 
excommunication act as a deterrent? If the purpose of the censure 
fails, then the censure itself fails, for it becomes useless. In the 
case before us, although Bertha may have been fully aware of the 
gravity of the sin she was committing, still if she did not know that 
she incurred excommunication by it or that the excommunication 
was reserved, she did not, in fact, incur the excommunication, and 
no special faculties are required to absolve her. 

2. In regard to the husband, Titius, who urged his wife to take 
the medicine for the purpose of causing an abortion, it is certain, 
that under the law, as it existed up to the time of Pius IX., he in- 
curred the excommunication. For in the bull Effraenatam, of Sixtus 
V., not only procurantes abortum incurred excommunication, but 
also all persons who by assistance, or counsel, or favor, aided or 
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abetted in procuring abortions, provided they acted knowingly. In 
the bull Apostolicae Sedis, Pius IX., restricts this excommunication 
to the procurantes abortum. Therefore, all those who only cooper- 
ate, but do not procure the abortion, do not incur the excommunica- 
tion. According to Pope Sixtus V., these are to be considered as 
procurantes abortum, “qui de cetero per se, aut interpositas personas 
abortus seu foetus immaturi ejectionem procuraverint, percussioni- 
bus, venenis, medicamentis, potionibus, oneribus, laboribus que 
mulieri pregnanti impositis, ac aliis etiam incognitis vel maxime ex- 
quisitis rationibus, ita ut reapse abortus inde secutus fuertt.” The 
sense of the procurantes abortum of the bull of Pius IX. must be 
gathered from these words of the bull Effraenatam of Sixtus V. 
According to these words of Sixtus V., it would be difficult to in- 
clude Titius among the procurantes abortum, since all he did was 
to urge his wife to take the potion. He must be numbered among 
the cooperantes ad abortum, but not among the procurantes abortum, 
These latter, however, are the only ones now who incur excommuni- 
cation. No special faculties are required, therefore, to absolve 
Titius. 

3. There can be no question about Bertha’s mother. She incurred 
no censure. She was scarcely a cooperans negative. Of course, she 
sinned mortally. So did the others; but sin and censures are two 
very different things. 
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